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SOVIET ECONOMIC DEFENSE POLICY SINCE WORLD WAR II 


I* Introd uctio n 

Defense industry exists in order to supply the arms and equipment 
for the military forces of the nation concerned. In order to understand 
the policies governing the activities of defense industry it is therefore 
necessary to know something concerning the policies of the armed forces. 

The activities of the producer are necessarily largely dependent on the 
demands of the consumer. Modern states reconcile the policies of the two 
oy means of a military preparedness program* 

i i * Militar y Prep aredness Pro grams 

In these perilous times no nation deliberately follows a policy of no 
armed farces and no defense capacity when it can be avoided. All must 
uave a calculated minimum amount of the means of waging war. This results 
xn the maintenance of some armed forces and defense capacity at all times, 
olnce the maintenance of these forces is expensive and uneconomic, the 
force in being will never, in peacetime, be equal to the total force which 
the nation is capable of supporting. Some sort of reserve system is used 
in order to insure the orderly expansion of the force in being to the 
limit of the nation's capacity or any portion thereof. Since "these expand- 
ing forces will need equipment a system to produce military end items 
rapidly and in lari© quantity is needed. 

Thus is bom a military preparedness program# 

The purpose of any military preparedness program is to develop a plan 
• which a nation's arned forces can be expanded in an orderly and rapid 
manner to the maximum size or that portion thereof necessitated by the 

+v? aS i° n * ^ P ro cram ™u8t 80 contain provisions for the outfitting of 
this force and its maintenance for as long as necessary. 

Within this framework there seem to be two principal schools of 
thought as to the method of liapl ©mentation of a military preparedness 
program* These are the United States view and the USSR view. The principal 
difference between the two is a matter of timing. In order to achieve 
maximum efficiency the completion of troop training should roughly coincide 
with fulfillment of equloment orders by industry. 


In the Unitea States this objective is reached by initiating both 
programs at the start of hostilities. With the outbreak of war troops are 
recruited and then trained during the lead time required by industry to 
f rora H kroad mobilization 1 ' to the mass production of equipment. 
This type of program is prompted by a traditional reliance on trie sea as 
a barrier to any a ggrensor durim the time of mobilization, our traditional 
a choreic© of the use of might as an extension of foreign policy, and our 
desire for e conomy* 


_ n The Soviet UnXon employs a program radically different from our own. 

The soviet military preparedness program is primarily a peacetime program 
calculated to place at the disposal of the government a fully trained 
reserve which can be rauidly mobilized and equipped with material already 
produced at the outbreak of war. This policy is prompted by traditional 
soviet use of force as an instrument of national policy, the presence, 
presumed or real, of sggre; sors on the land borders of the USSR, and a Soviet 
fear that industry might be destroyed by air attack before it could mobilize. 


It is not the purpose of this paper to pass on the merits of the two 

VXe ^ S e f re h ff e stated in orcter to indicate to the reader, conditioned 

oy U.S* thinking, the different Soviet concept. 
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III* The Soviet Military Pre p aredness Progr am 

it* The Policy 

A primary duty of every Soviet citizen and every Soviet institu- 
tion is to insure that the USSR is militarily prepared at all times* There 
is ample evidence that this has been and will continue to be a cardinal 
point in overall Soviet economic policy. In delivering the report of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Farty to the XIX Party Congress held 
in October 1952, 0* M. Malenkov stated *,* n the task of the Party.** 
tirelessly to strengthen the defense m ght of the Soviet State.” l/ On 
thej same occasion K* E* Voroshilov stated; tt Our Party, Government, and the 
Soviet people as a whole considered, and will in the future too consider 
that it is their vital duty to insure the defense - capacity of their 
socialist homeland, to reinforce in every way the readiness of the Soviet 
People to meet any agressor fully prepared. 11 2/ Bulganin stated that: 

“the assignments envisaged in the draft directives for the* Five Xear Plan 
(1951-1955) ensure the continued powerful development of advanced technique, 
machinery, machine tools, and high precision instruments which, in turn, 
will require a corresponding growth in a number of highly skilled 
engineers, technicians, and workers. This will have a great positive 
significance both for the further strengthening of our economy and for 
enhancing the defense * capacity of the country since modem war calls 
for many forms of armament based on the latest achievements in science 
and technology. 3/ 

B, The Program 

1 . The Soviet Military Reserve System 

In addition to the Soviet forces in being the USSR has a 
highly developed reserve system. In the Soviet Union there are twenty - 
three military districts, hj Under the Mobilisation Plan each military 
district is required to supply a specified maximum number of military 
units whose type and size depends on the population, and economic develop- 
ment of the military district, J ?/ This task places a responsibility on 
the military district for both personnel and material* In the district 
each of these reserve units exists in fact as well as on paper. Officer 
assignments to each unit by name are made by Moscow, 6/ The Military 
district maintains the enlisted ranks at full strength from reservists 
in the district, if These reserve personnel are employed at various 
industrial and agricultural enterprises in the district, Assigranent to 
reserve units is made in such a manner that mobilization of the unit 
will not cripple the enterprise from which the reservists are drawn. 

The second major element in the reserve program is that of 
materiel. Obviously there would be no point in such a well organized and 
rapid system of personnel mobilization if the new units had to wait for 
their equipment to be produced* Therefore, the Soviet program calls for 
the production of equipment each year which is specifically earmarked for 
the military reserve system. 8/ This equipment is shipped to depots in 
each military district where it is stored and maintained by regular troops 
with the as si tance of reserve personnel. Since the maximum number, and 
type of unit to be furnished by each military district is set forth in 
the Mobilization Plan, storage of the equipment can be carried out in such 
a way as to permit each unit to draw its equipment from one or more previ- 
ously designated depots as it mobilizes* 

2, The task of Defense Indust ry in the USSR 


The military reserve program as outlined above shapes, in 
large measure, the program for the operation of defense industry in the 
Soviet Union* It will be readily seen that the first task of defense 
industry under the Soviet type system of military preparedness is to 
produce armaments in sufficient quantity to satisfy the demands of the 
military reserve system* At the end of World War II the Soviet Union was, 
in possession of great masses of equipment which had been produced during 
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the war* This equipment was fed into the military reserve systems as 
the Soviets demobilised. In this manner the first task of defense 
industry was accomplished. 


Therefore the primary objective of Soviet defense industry 
since World War II has been to deal with the problem of maintaining the 
material side of the system in terms of both Quantity and quality. The 
primary task of Soviet Defense Industry in the postwar period has been 
to compensate for deterioration and obsolescence in the" Reserve System, 

a) Deterioration 


One disadvantage of the Soviet system is that equipment 
in storage does deteriorate. Deterioration is used here in the 
practical sense meaning that a piece of equipment has deteriorated 
to a point that it is no longer mechanically serviceable. Depre- 
ciation in the USSR is at a much higher rate than would be the 
case in the U,S, because Soviet military items are built with 
a definite ©ye to combat life. For example, recent examination 
shows that Soviet aircraft trainers have higher quality workman- 
ship and materials than the a combat aircraft subject 

to combat attrition rates, J?/ As a result a substantial portion 
of each year’s production of military items is planned for the 
replacement of items both in the hands of troops, and in storage 
which have deteriorated because of weather, accident, misuse, or 
other cause, 

ft ) Obsoles c enc e 

^ scccnd disadvantage of the system is that of obsolescence, 
Equipment being rapidly becomes obsolescent as new ws a pons 
are developed. However this cannot be termed a critical disadvan- 
tage without some serious thought. In the first place the Soviets 
have no moral qualms or political problems in sending their 
soldiers to fight with obsolete equipment* Second, obsolescence 
of the park of equipment is to sane extent mitigated by the 
comparatively short life of the equipment, Host important of 
all is the fact that while Soviet items may be obsolete compared 
to their enemy’s newest weapons* the Soviets have it in mass 
at the outbreak of war whereas it will take a nation without 
a large equipment park perhaps a year to mass produce the weapon, 
During that year the Soviets will have an advantage in sheer numbers 
which may bo overwhelming. The second task of Soviet defense 
industry is, therefore, to mass produce newly developed weapons 
for the military reserve system, 

IV. Defense-Indust ry 19hi|-1953 


Portions of Soviet defense industiy began to convert to civilian 
production as early as 19iUi although large scale reconversion was carried 
out during the latter part of 19U5 and throughout 191*6. During the immedi- 
ate postwar period (191*6-1 9U7) a large scale reorganization of the defense 
xndustries was carried out as a part of the general economic readjustment 
following the war* The object of this reorganization was to put Into wide 
practice techniques of manufacturing and management learned during the war, 
and to erase certain economic inequities caused by wartime exigencies, such 
as uneconomic component supply networks etc. By I9h8 the defense industries 
had begun to operate on a normal peacetime basis which while "normal" for 
the Soviets was considerably in etces s of levels in other countries. 


Every activity in the Soviet Union is closely connected with a plan. 
The Elan. Defense Industry is no exception. The Armed Forces, as the 
consumer in this relationship draws up a program which it would like to 
see implemented. The program is considered by Gosplan and the desires 
of the military are reconciled with overall aims, and the ability of 
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of defense industry to fulfill the plan. When agreement is reached the 
Plan comes forth in secret sections of the Five fear Plan. Once the 
Plan is finalized the defense industries will be allotted sufficient 
leans to carry out their appointed tasks. As has been pointed out, 
defense -capacity, and the defense of the US°H in general carry a high 
priority. * Consequently there is little reason to doubt that the defense 
industries 1 goals and objectives under the Fifth (or any) Five Tear Flan 
will not be fulfilled. In general oversupply will occur long before 
limiting factors are reached in the peacetime production of conventional 
weapons in the USSR. Where danger of underfulfillment does arise, 
civilian production will be sacrificed In order that defense can be met. 


On the basis of speculation, pur© and simple, it is relieved that 
the following are some of the defense industry objectives contained in 
the secret sections of the F$fth Five Xear Flans 

1. To replace esUftSHg medium tank holdings with the T-5U 
medium tank. V." 

2* To replace existin' Light 37 mm anti-aircraft gun stocks 
with the new 5? mm radar controlled anti-aircraft gun. 

3. To replace existing heavy 85 mm anti-aircraft gun holdings 
with the new 100 mm radar controlled anti-aircraft gun, 

k, To produce sufficient 82 mm recoiless rifles for the military 
reserve system. 

5* To produce sufficient CrhZ*"6>9 command and staff vehicles for 
the military reserve system, 

6 , To produce for the military reserve systems sufficient 
aiisnunition for the new weapons mentioned above. 


.25X1 


In conclusion, it is believed that the peacetime annual tasks of 
defense industry are two-fold, 

1) To produce sufficient standard items of equipment to 
replace those which have deteriorated during the previous 
year, 

2) To produce sufficient numbers of newly developed weapons 

to equip the forces in being and the military reserve system. 
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Production Irtimt— . 
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Estimated USSR Production o i Certain CheaicalB «/ 

19*r>«195? 


U < *• ■*>->/• 


) *• 

1 *♦ *• 


1*5 

1946 

1947 

19U6 

I9k9 

1950 

1950 

1951 

(Actual ) 

Plan 


IJU 

1,150 

1,370 

i,5so 

i,eio 

2,JU0 

NJU 

2,260 

500 

60$ 

no 

820 

930 

1,0 Vi 

H-A» 

1,065 


W 

366 

UiO 

UF9 

5jU 

N , 

■^o 

n 

10$ 

115 

135 

170 

205 

!* .A • 

235 

HI 

122 

152 

190 

261 

277 

390 

300 

ns 

*$ 

«7 

li27 

$60 

d55 

£00 

715 

Us 

130 

130 

191 

239 


266 

262 

uu 

■JU 

92 

mi. 

131 

m 

S JU 

200 

u. 

f IJU 

22 

N JU 

32 

1*2 

14. 

U9 

14. 

mu 

8 

NJU 

11 

15 

N.A. 

IT 

IJU 

N JU 

20 

NJU 

?9 

38 

N.A. 

hk 

IJU 

14. 

lu3 

NJU 

6 

b 

N.A. 

9* 

770 

1,170 

1,560 

2,260 

2,960 

3,520 

5,100 

3,760 

■a* 

N.A. 

• N.A. 

N.A, 

200 

'T*- . ii . 

233 

N.A. 

267 


miioM of fftllanft. 
fMlatmry MtiMtau. 


(tot.) « 


,500 *,750 3,030 3.3JO 14. 

,17* 14*5 1,01 1411 

590 630 4 U 739 14. 

261 81 W ISO 14. 

333 387 Ml k* ** 

865 - 945 MW 

30b 3*4 J48 . 370 toU 

230 *5* 304 to *4» 

56 41 U M W ! 

50 tt *T 31 14. 

51 56 48 80 14, 

U 12 llu4 4414. 

4,060 14 . 14 . 14 . 4«400 

300 336 373 IdO HJU 


fti&fe: § 
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■ 'fe»| MM MiMlji aftf l i j i ■■ *JffWi *» tt» «s*Wt en 

■ ; { ; 

1 / al in tustry state \SkS taw i bM M . 7 "”* 


Since the <Md of Vogfi Ita n> iraawndou# amounts of new 

iHi?: al production capacity have boon put into operation in the 0S® # this was marie 
> f * * 

possible ty extanaiva dlnaantling of Oarnae ehwtoll plants ahd Tt installation of ths 

*«)'iVpn<<nt. in Soviet plant s> particularly in thoao plants which war* damned during 

I 

tru war; by tm a s<? of a v^srt W 'labor force which considerably accelerated the re- 


; )t];ar ni ion and expam r u t S 


isrtry *oi ty thr exploitation »■.:" "unws 


it5 «v. aht . 


„ .:,nn\ 


b» . >.,rease in the V /■ r F. r^f » 


Following W*rxd Kar II, numbers of' yo mr rmn were 


released from the Soviet military service whloh 4 nc re a sod the wise and ury>r. v*d fh<* 


quality of toe labor force in the chemical industry* 


liflCI tb# mar it ta« been waparwnt^ from the statenerr 

i 

in tiie press and technical periodical# ttat the Soviet# have devoted conai derail* 

*\ • I 

•if art toward inorsasine production sad laprovlAg tha affiaienqy of oparations in tr.e 


ohsaleal indwtuy* W 




ba dsahfea*. thtai affcrfca hsaa taan l ta d in at least 

’-rvyv" *■"> 

—a id not ap- 


proach tin 



Fol 
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nm Fourth Fisa Tea r FI m, to pafcUtoad for ths Information of 
« -plea out aade the USSR, set ths following goal foW the production of chsmlcals lr. 
19^1 Caustic sods - 3?0,000 tonwj calcined sods - 900,000 tons* nloeral fertU- 

* e 

i *ara - 5* IX), 000 tons) synthetic dye a - 1*3,000 tonsj alcohol - 266,000,000 gallons 
Ths actual aohieweaents in ths production of the as c her. if- a la 

arc astiaatvd to have b—r. a/ followsi Caustic soda - 277,000 tons which was 
U»,000 tons belw the wimxi. ... c-u ! wd soda - 655,000 tons wtu.cn was lh5,-wo 


‘ .5 r*»] . ** t.?v» r.i rj >, 


- 3^a # >v> # noc nations waich wa 1 L^ t CO0 # >x 


> 1 - ^ c *' *• 1 ^ *.:*e pi an ned .>-i i «. A r rel Itn i r 


- : mineral 'Vnuifcers pro- 


i-a tt'jn In IWjQ ini *c«U4 an j-.it; t, f about tv 


n3 w. was <X l U-m. 


t#Xm ihti p'lannad goal* No ostinate is avaii.ah^ concerning Sc.vi.et •ach.ieaament* in 
t it produc txon of ^rnti»tic dy«3* It is apparent frun theae data tnat the Soviets 
failed to achieve tha aajor goal* pat for production of ctenicals In 1950. Zm prim- 


ary reason for tha failuro to fulfill tha plana for cauatic and calcined soda 


pr j bally 


” s th * f4ilur ® to set the aw plant at tUrlltMak into.operati OQ as early 


originally 


plan tor 


f L, , „ !? * - ■ V ~ *• 

tha I— xtta ta mno far the aparant failsr* to fulfill the 

. : . It- A* t^" : X y: ;'t ■ : 


isTeTrt] 


gljWgljTjE 


Thi WwUwt of tt» Soviet FiCfcfc Fiv* Tear Plan, as 

u.no irk-ed by Taw on August 20 , 1952 , provided for increasing the output of the fol 
: -.in, chemicals in 1955 a* compared with 1950 by the percentages stated. Calcined 


"la. Hit perceritj 


fX. i \t»v* J ttat tr 


♦rcTpnti and mineral fertilizers - 66 percent.* 


' c,n ' «nd caustic 


hi- art realistic 


:■ tiuim. \t ♦ /:*> <• *.• * 


mineral Its*-.- IJLstfirs, hew- 


^* r w * 


n»-i s ! . 


v r «i . .* ■* si r/ is '-insider* Aucslera iti r i r* 


in;: a' ac t - >.r s 


i 'il ear ■*• 


i .' ■a, an 4 i^- 5 * 


Andu.su i al Groirthn 


A "J'u.ct. Teiai t : Sutw . at.u 


The principal limiting factors which will tend tc alow ta 


fuT.u- expansion of the Soviet chemical industry are believed to be as fc 


L&wai 


•• acquisition of equipnent for 


expans ia n will not : * 


P-asiule and SovUt factories will base tq supply practically ,11 new chemiral 
e tuipwenfc. Th. dismantling of equlfwi* tram the occupied countries has been c 


process 


di sc on* 


tinued, the acquisition of 


w* 'tern export controls 
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•”,*raic*l factor!®# art no* rprrtlnf lithln niwnjhVl 11»U# of practical capacity. 


«• Tb# loUtlv#!/ ODd#r4#^L3p«d 8crvi«t orntt)«tlc organic' 

V ' ‘ ri <■•... ■ , .. .' V , \V 

•-hamical industry will have a retarding «ff#ct on the axpooaion of the entire chew 
leal industry, ExUnsim# faciliti## ara not arailabla for tha manufacture of a lar°e 
; atr'i lt.v or a idda variety of s ic r. coiifuawr .>• products #s datorgonts, plast ics, i • *>•- 
mar* f* ? c&laj insocti and v^v 'U>;t products which *re large consumers of rronv 

• ’'if* '.i • ‘ 'a ■; , t 1*15 for such produc ta are crfcatei, 

.r b? f S .-,. t > ii P*w / - : , ■ -• IP ited by u#e d~n*rjd fo* Vis ' 


j *< • ' ' * f ni.L~;**r : i- *.. • n--«i t : a , *• r “ f t; r» i 

■ - * - • :■ * ■■■ioai.TB, :■ r«? + r. 'r.ior. ar/i : i- ■ • - ii * ... rv,-. typt*s; ** -r •* * 

* * * l ***' f f U* synthetic orgar. in chenl PI indu. try wMch* d . pre ■ • si, 

wiP have a retarding effect on the expansion jj* u*e rrit ire c<wr-l :dl *n: ,*rtry # 
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JZZ, 

rrr 9 


M& 


SmS&M M8sk teste, Mte 2M 


State Beservee* 


ftoffiee is as available inf cassation an state reserves pr o g r a E t in robber* 
3eu&me t a stock of around 205*600 tone of rubber ms estimated to be «e- 
®w*s3*t®d by the end of W$l» aid imports in 1952 indicate a further addition 
JWH (3y to stockpile. This stock aost probably is rotated as new imports otaas in, 
tat no eatisste of dates accre^liehed or rate of rotation is available • 

v * MHtKX, 

1* Claw m cCbo gica l History of the Activities in the Soviet Rubber 
•tam World War II* 


** Activities . 

Sab a h, 11 j .tction of desaged and old plants took please after 
the war, and probably up to 15&8. Although this effort, together with new build- 
lag, i t continuing, the mjor effort me believed to henre been node during these 


Efforts to build up a stockpile was apparent in 1&3 and l$k9 
with a lessening of such build-qp by the USSR after that date* 

fiWBreaeed use of synthetic rubber probably was stressed by 
1&8 and in 1850 several &rmoune«*nte of aom oocgdetely ayntiietic rubber tires 
ww noted in infomatioa* Increased use of reclaimed rubber, also, was noted 
around this period and is continuing. 

• 1 - 
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n ywfair gspbrnsL a or. production of heavy tire® b*s been ap- 
parent Is postf-war years. 



Qge, of the major problems in the rubber industry of the BSSR 
is talieved to have been. lack of raster chtmAcala sod of wrteto grades of carbon 


Mr*, fi>a uae of increased quantities of synthetic rubber also m^dxod wSatiusw 
|» QtmpauaA tomaSm, as sell as the davelopnent of nw types of Synthetic rubber, 
Xjaaaffieient equipsont ha® presented seme difficulties in plant expansion programs. 



2 m 

Ii0 fl 000 


2,975 

mi 

50,000 

23,000 

3,071 

154S 

50,000 

53,000 

5*205 

1&9 

12 2*000 

37,000 

6*694 

1950 

*3*000 

U5,ooo 

6*239 

1951 

172,000 

$9,000 

9,105 

W& 

187,000 

55,000 

30,051 

wm 

206,000 

61,000 

30,99? 


®» Five Hear plan goals CU&6-3950) provided tint in 1950 motor 

■My> production would reach a three-fold increase over presar promotion (believed 

«* 2 <* 

.SEC SX f 
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to he & coal of about 12*000,000 tires by 195&), and double the prewar rate of 
synthetic rubber (l$tO production estimated at 7l*,50G * 2 * 11*9,000 tons, the es- 
timated goal far 1950)* Reclaimed rubber produetion was to reach 56,000 tom in 
1 950* lime of these coals were believed to have been full^realieed, although 
ayntbetic rubber production in 1950 ms close to planned goal* 

5* SSSSS. sgg£gg£ S£ Annual Production Increases * 

hhjar cause of increase in rubber industry has. boon in- 
creased capacity mis possible by the rehabilitation and. expansion of prewar facil- 
ities as well as the building of new plaits* 

lo iuf<siaatlcfl!i# 

7- mfficultiea Encountered in Fulfillment of fOan 

flidlTlt 

Lash of equipaent and facilities, as well as to sou degree 
lack of skilled labor in speci a lis e d fields, haw been problems emtributine to the 
failure to reach planned goals* 

8 * 

For 1955, tbs goal for synthetic rubber is only goal hwn 
in rubber industry* This goal, m 82% increase, could be acideved if am facilities 
are added and i proves*® te made* For instance, with addition of cold and/or oil- 
axtended synthetic rubber, production from present facilities could, increase by one- 
third without asejor additions of equlpoent or labor* lew facilities uatlor construc- 

- 3 - 
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ttea nil tom of unite to other pleufco would also add m&m tantlAIsr* la* 

mmam as* not m that ttegr wasOA ha ia pow a l W to t© i«di* 



Zainatrl&l jppwfeh in ^ratlastl© rsteer and mtee veWeJe Ware 
px^iaftties tee tOm ex^ elmari dean* «® Msowt la follfflslnc peatew 4 jrt-efdy »t#a of 


Ufcf 

iwt&jhlrtE 

*W 

•Eta** 

lif 

1M 

79 

33 

m# 

% 

3? 

W 

18 

19 

US* 

89 

H*A* 

iMfe 

f 

II* A# 


Svtei AU rnfm-oHCos toten fiw eiA/te® 19# 19 immtesr $&, Sectwi, 


«* h m 
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Tfiafli Fgltelta 

Project 0.12, Item Y ¥/S Contribution 

*• Chronoloptcal History 

** Oman In Itedagto afttMffg 


The Fourth FIyb fear Plus (1946-50) called for coal production to reach 
250,030,000 tone la 1950* There were no announcements of planned annuel increases 
for the entire coal industry, although a few annual increases in percentages and 
super plan pledges in absolute figures were reported for a particular combine or 
teat* There were no very significant changes in the original target figures far 
1950 as laid down at the tine they were established about 1946, except that as 
annual goals were exceeded, a higher quota was expected to be net in the following 


year. 

2« *itlar Prohlmai in the Industry Since 194E 

a. The problem of producing sufficient quantities of coals with necess&iy 
qualities for coking purposes is becoming more serious as demand for coking coal 
increases* ill coal used at coke plants represents b lends of oo&ls with varying 
characteristics, including much coal that will sot coke without admixture with other 
coals having strong coking properties* It has been necessary to use higher propor- 
tions of the less deslreable gas coals in blending. 

bi 4 lag in the construction of preparation facilities and briquette 
plants sines the inception of the Fourth Five fear Pint (1946-50) has contributed 
to poor quality* A sharp increase in mec h a nical loading has contributed to higher 
ash content in the run-of— mine coal and rendered the need for cleaning more imperative . 
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c * replaeemnt of thousand# of war prisoners in the coal mines was 
a problem several years ago, but me solved, apparently, without affecting overall 
output quotas* la some mining areas, there is heavy dependence on forced laborers, 
women and youths* While labor productivity has been increasing steadily since the 
end of y&rld War II, it was still below the prewar level in the highly Important 
Boabfts and Karaganda mines in 1951* 

d« Sew mine construction ms lagging during the Iburth Five Saar Plan 
and it is believed that the number of new mines that were opened and their capacity 
war© considerably less then intended* Some large strip nines In the Ukraine were 
®o t completed on tine, mainly for lack of equipment* 

3* SMmms in Mm of Production 

In 1945, labor productivity was low In the cod iMuatry* but has climbed 
steadily since then* It ms not until 1951, however, that average labor productivity 
exceeded the level that had been reached in 1940, although it ms still less in the 
is^ortant Bembas and Karaganda mines, which together account for a little more than 
40 per cent of the total coal production. 

fb€ Soviet# have reported some Information concerning planned increases in 
labor productivity and acecetpl i ohmente * The plans are reported in the form of 
pledges by the workers In a particular combine or trust calling for an annual in- 
crease that generally varies from 5 per cent to more than 10 per cent* Sometimes 
a pledge is mad© to produce a certain quantity of coal over the plan* 

The rise in labor productivity that has occurred since tic war can be traced 
to changes in mining methods, us© of new and Improved types of mehimry, substitu- 
tloa of machinery for hand labor, better working conditions and more labor efficiency* 
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*" ffla ° hine0 081183 °« bln * 8 > *** designed to cut and load coal »i«U 
tom0USly Vlth ° Ut bl * 8tin «' *»• ^ introduced in the postwar period and the 
a»ber has been growing wpidly durlBg ^ ^ fw ye arB . Tlwy ^ revolutionised 
the proeees of coal extraction in underground mines and have contributed much to 
higher labor productivity. & may cases, two or three times as much coal is cut 
vltfa one of these mcbinee as with the old type cutting machines. Bow* for these 
Jn&ehlnes are being wised steadily as workers become bow skilled in their use and 
new production records are attained. 


Iferw are established for workers and machines and they vary, depending upon 
conditions, such as the thickness a* pitch of the coal sea*, harness of the 
coal, nature of the roof and bottom a»i the methods of mining. It is not poseihls 

to f«mish at this tine my data about changing nows which would be of natch value. 
4. Coal Product^ a / 


JEktimad Metric Tone 


lepy 

Anthracite and 

Bitmnt nrmp 

Lignite and 

igam Cart, 

Ifi&L 

Percent 
Ingres up 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1946 

1949 

1950 

19» 

1952 

109,700 

115,600 

131,200 

150,450 

171.000 

190.800 

205.000 

215.800 

45.600 

48.600 

52,700 

59.200 

65,100 

71.200 

77,400 

85,500 

149.300 
164,200 
183,900 
209,650 
236,100 
262,000 s/ 
282,400 

301.300 

16.6 

10.0 

12.0 

14.0 
12.6 

11.0 
7.8 
6.7 


a. 


bm 

©• 


The estimates nay be in excess of actual by as wash a8 th « fan-,.--, , 6WL1 . 
®Ulion tons | 1951-1.5 million tons* 1952-1.5 million tons, ^ 1950-1.4 


Anthracite and bitumiaoue cool are frequently referred to as hard coal in Europe. 
J50 ' t *- 000 *“ - *• •■«“**> * *>« i — ^ 


seAs-x 
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5* §msm a£. Coal Production 


Cga^Prc^WtlQG by Basina and Fields 

— i3A£ Bwaasaa JKteteJIsai 


■atom Regions 
Bis Basis 
Jfoaccw Basin 
Georgian SSR 
Pechora Basis 
Spitsbergen 
Western Ukraine 

Caucuaus (excluding Georgian SSt) 
Crimea Sfi& 

Leningrad Area 
Volga Area 


fiM&gffi Reglons-lh-alfl Ar^fi 

Xisel Basis 

Chusovaya 

Volchani« 

Bogoslovek 
Chelyabinsk Basis 
Zegorshino 
Poitavka-Bredy 
OonbaroTlca 

Sverdlovsk, Artemovoky & Bulaneeh 
Bashkir AS® 

Chkalov Oblast 
Odaurt AS® 


Karaganda 

Kasakh &SR (excluding Karaganda) 
Central Asia 
Kuanctsk Basin 
Eastern Siberia 
Taisyr Hatioml Ckrug 
Borilsk 
Khatanga 
Khakass A.0« 

Minusinsk Basin 
Tuva A.O* 

Krasnoyarsk Krai 
Kansk Basin 
Irkutsk Oblast 
Chersnkhovo 
Other 

Buryat-Moagol ASSR 
Chita Obl a s t 
Bukeehaoha 
Cherncrvaki Xopi 
Other 
iakut AS® 

Keng a l a asklye Kopi 

Sfengar 

%rys»Bfea 

Eastern Siberia - Total 




34,000 


34,000 


BOO 

350 

150 


1,100 


2,625 


bituminous 

lignite 8 
Broun Coal 

Total 

95,000 

€1,000 


29,600 

29,600 

1,600 

175 

1,775 

10,850 


10,850 

185 


185 


2,400 

2,400 

250 


250 

40 


40 


750 

750 


. 50.. 

- ft 

73,925 

32,975 

140,900 

12,000 


12,000 

200 


ZOO 


6,500 

6,500 


2,000 

2,000 


11,500 

11,500 

750 

#oo 

350 

150 

750 

50 

200 

250 


150 

150 


50 

50 

13,000 

20,400 

34,500 

13,500 

2,500 

16,000 

1,000 

500 

1,500 

475 

3,800 

4,275 

34,000 

36,625 

400 


400 

20 


20 

2,150 


2,150 

5 


5 

1,000 


1,000 

7,000 


7,000 

150 


150 

250 

250 

500 

1,100 


1,100 


1,200 

1,200 


450 

450 


100 

100 


100 

100 

7f 


... 75 

11,150 

3,100 

34,250 


-?- 

SrErS n BdSrt 
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Hfjfryf"* MetTde TonS- 

Lignite & 

Anthracite Wwiam SEMI i&A tsM, 


Far East 
Kharbarovsk Krai 
Buraya Basin 
Other 

Amur Oblast 
Kird« 

Baychikhlnek 

Primorsky Ifrat 
Such&n 
Arte® 

Podgorodnanka 

Tavriehante 

Yoroahiloe 

Lipewisfe 

Ugolmys - Uglceaya 

Kraekino 

Other 


400 


75 1,325 

175 
175 


150 

3P0 

4,000 


2,500 

200 

225 

200 

25 

125 


S&MtfiliA Island 

Horth Sakhslift 

South Sakhalin 

Kamchatka 

TilicUkht 

Ugolmya 

Far East - Total 

Other Eastern Areas 


500 

2,500 

75 

50 


75 

5,200 

750 

7,725 

200 

Eastern Regions - Total 

3,800 

79,075 

38,225 

Total USSR 

37,800 

153,000 

71,200 

A. inrawtl TlifffiifiSiftil ifi 

Prwhifttlrltv and lehor Forgfc 


Cnftl t*pn(!tis6tiOII 


Vrs&astim rn . tisstot 

Thousand Increase 

Tona 


Increase 

Percent 


1940 

166,000 

13.9 

1945 

149,300 

16.6 

1946 

164,200 

10.0 

1947 

183,900 

12.0 

1948 

209,650 

14.0 

1949 

236,100 

12.6 

1950 

262,000 

11.0 

1951 

282,400 

7.8 

1952 

301,300 

6.7 


112 

210 &/ 

215fi/ 

221 

250 

272 


300 

323 

342 


2,8 


H.A. 
If .A* 
H.A. 
13.0 
8.7 


10.2 

7,6 


6.0 W 


400 

150 


300 

4,000 

1,400 

2,500 

175 

200 

175 

225 

200 

25 

125 

500 

2,500 


75 


13,000 

950 


121,100 

262,000 


Estimated 
Number of 

JadteaL. 


532,050 
710,950 
763,700 
832, IX 
838,600 
868,000 
873,350 
874,300 
881,000 


b. 


It la known that output t»s awry low, 
Asstmed increase, although actual nay 


but there are no Senrtet data, 
hat* ranged from 5 to 8 per cant. 


7. Specific Dif f iculties Bheountsred In BAftUlwttJ C Tim msmJS & i 
tba aajor difficulty which the Soviet# had to contend with in the coal industry 
the Fourth Five Sear Plan was restoration of production at the Donets aims. 


fhese aims were wracked during World War II and toe tasks of rebuilding shafts and 


«*&■* 

»HSr£rfirft*X 
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gurffece structures* dr^ tsttmg vast qt&n titles or opening and retimberlmg ^ntyits 

aM working places* and providing the mmamxy equipment was mmh In itself ft 
iMeble w* Coal output in the Donbas ted to be increased ftwn 36*5 million tens 
in 1 945 to aex* than 90 mUlon tone in 1950* The Job of noomtwUoa aad tte 
production plan were eecoespliehed because of alX«*ouWffort # rouM-lte-cloek opera- 
tions and high priority in allocations of labor * aateriftls^ and equipment* 

Frantically all of the coal Mining equipoent plants in tbs Ukraine were damaged 
or destroyed during world War IX* These plants- supplied nearly all of the equipment 
tm the Soviet c«mX industry before the war, althou^i som nm plants were built later 
in the east* The lack of adequate facilities to build new machinery at a time when 
there was &%p^aetsd demand for it* was a great baMicap, Difficulties *&»e 
aroee from attempts to build new models and types of machines* many of which prceed 
to be poorly designed mechanically defective* The mjerlty of models of new 
combines were found to be unsatisfactory in tests and were ftenir put into serial 
production. The Mfcksrw combines* which were asaong the first models* may be considered 
as failures from evidence that both maagenent and later tew opposed 1»lr use in the 
Khr&ganda nines* There w much criticism of the fact that many of these Machines 

were Idle*, The D'onbas combine, however, is proving to be generally successful. 

According to the 1950 Han* the Western Ukraine was to fe&w furnished 6 million 
tons of low grade brown ee&l* but it is believed ttet actual output waa far short of 
that figure* The failure is attributed to slow destruction of new strip (surface) 
mines* because necessary equipment was not available* 

*» 9 ~ 
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l&rgm strip siaes in the Orals mad at RaychiMiingk in Affair Oblast had difficulty 
with ©teem traction equipment during bad rather which contributed to considerable 
Idleness of power shovels# Som of the mines in the Urals have changed over to 
electrified traction in the last year or so* which is understood to have improved 
conditions* Another difficulty at strip mines has been the use of power shovels 
with too small capacity for the overburden that had to be handled^ necessitating the 
transport in railroad cars of large quantities of rock which could have been dumped 
into worka&l-out areas if large excavators bed been oasployod# Since 1950 a few large 
power shovels and draglines with capacities ranging from 10 to 14 cubic meters 
have been built* but a great many more are needed* 

8. iBfl-i msk mat Jto-Jim 

There is relatively little information about the current five Sear Plan as 
compared with the previous or®. Km principal objectives include the following* 

{a) to increase coal production 43 par cent &a compared with 1950f (b) to increase 
the production of coking coal by not less than 50 per cent and. the production capacity 
of coking coal mines by SO per cent* (c) to improve the quality of coal by increasing 
its concentration (cleaning) approximately 2,7 times in 5 year# and by expanding 
substantially its briquetting! (d) to construct 30 per cent acre mine capacity than 
called for in the Fourth five Tear Plan} («) to systematically improve mining methods 
by introducing as chine a on a udder scale, particularly in mechanisation of cutting, 
loading end haulage! (f) to aim at further technical reequipment of the coal industry 
and at a growth of labor productivity. 

•-1Q- 
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Tb* 1955 goal for total coal production is indicated to be about 375 Billion 
tons or possibly as much as 3 Billion tone less than that figure . The increase amounts 
to about 113 Billion tons in 5 yeans or an average of 22.6 million tons annually. 

The increases in 1951 and 1952 over the preceding year are estimated at 20.4 Billion 
tons and 18.9 million tons, respectively, so that it w ill be necessary to show an 
annual Increase of nearly 2? Billion tons In the last 3 years if the 1955 Kan is 
to be fulfilled. During the last 3 years of the fteurth Five Year Plan (1946-50), 
the annual increase averaged 26 million terns, but the possibilities of duplicating 
such expansion appear less favorable in the current plan period. The reason is based 
oa th© fact that the Donets Bines accounted for about 46 per cent of the increase in 
the years 1946—50, during vhich time the bid Maas with already developed capacity 
were rapidly being restored to prewar production. How the situation 1b changed aai 
expansion at the Donets trines vlU depend mainly on new development and increased 
labor productivity, thus restricting growth to a slower rate titan was the ease in 
th© former period of comparison, if the 1955 objective is realised, it is more 
likely to be the result of large production of low quality coal at strip mines and 
th© possibility of a substantial increase in the labor force. It is believed that 
1955 production will be ©loser to 365 million tons than 375 million tons. 

It is not possible to furnish a production figure for oolclng coal because 
thor® is considerable coal mined that the Soviets classify as suitable coking coal, 
consisting mostly of gas coals and low volatile varieties, but which is used also for 
other purposes than the manufacture of coke. It is a safe essissption, however, that 
the increase of 50 per cent or more is intended to earn almost entirely from th e 

-n- 
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Donats, Karaganda and Kusnets basins with some tvm the Pechora and Bureya basins* 
tbs Soviets have recently admitted that considerable eosl wan being mined which 
eo afoi he coked if it were cleaned. The possibility of expanding the supply of 
coking coal aa much as planned my depend to a large degree on the success In con- 
ntrmtxng ©learning facilities* 

i { 

Tli®- constefuction of ©leaning plant© l&gf|*©& badlj during tfee Imt Five tmr 
Hen, but it is believed that the Soviets ere now in such better position to provide 
such plants and to improve the quality of the various coals. Evidence that there 
is mob to be done in this field is to be found in a statement that tee ash eontent 
of railroad coal averaged nearly 24 per cent in 1950 and around 17 per sent for cool 
used at pemer stations# 

It appears that the capacity of saw minos to be constructor during the 
current five leer Plan is about 150 Billion tons end the number of sines would be 
betw een 350 and 400. There isn't enough inf onset, ion available to judge very well 
the progress already made or prospects of realising such objectives. It is believed, 
however* that they will uoi b® set* 

9. Limiting fketora on industrial flrffl&h 

European Russia is largely dependent on the Sonets Basin for good quality 
coal. The only other sources of bituminous coel in the European part of tee country 
ere the Pechora Basin, which is located north of the Antis Circle end mar the tore 
Sea, and tee smell deposits in the Qsucuees. The letter do not furnish enough coel 
to supply regional requirements and the Donbas has to make up tee deficit. The 
Pechora Basin is in a remote area that has a severe dim to and where mining Is 

« 12 » 
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mlulj dependent on forced labor* The bulk of ihe coal from the Pechora Basin has 
to be mrm between 1 # 000 and 2,000 kilometers by rail to consumers. Jhrthenaore, 
D^sete cools, necessarily, must be hauled long distances to the central industrial 
region (Economic Region FIX) and the Volga region (Economic Region 71). These long 
hauls from Pechora and the Donbas place a heavy burden on the railroads, although 
completion of the Volga-Don Canal must result in such greater water shipments of 
coal to tm Volga region during the months when navigation is open and help to 
reduce the cost of transportation from the Donbas. 

The Donets and Pechora basins and two deposits in Georgian S8R - Tkvarcheli 
Tkvibuli • are the only areas where coking coal is produced* In the past, the 
Donbas has furnished practically all of the coking coals in the western regions. 

The quality of the Georgian coals for coking purposes is apparently not very good 
and the mines do not show .mefe promise for expansion of output. If a railroad is 
built from the Pechora mines to the Urals, it would help to improve the coke 
situation a great deal in the Urals* 

Indications are that requlrenents for Donbas coking co&ht will increase sub- 
stantially, It may be expected that the Soviets will experience serious difficulties 
in providing sufficient quantities of those coals with better coking properties from 
the Donbas, Furthemore, the trend to use higher proportions of gas coals in the 
blending is likely to continue and may result in coke with weaker structure. An 
increase la the supplies suitable for coking will depend to & large extent on the 
ability to clean certain coals with high amounts of impurities „ 

~ 1 > 
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A fundamental Industrial weakness of the Urals is a lack of celling coals sad 
the necessity of transporting stash coals frees Karaganda sad the Kuzbas, distances 
of 1,200 to 2,000 kilometers. The shipments will rise about pj-oportlonataly with 
expansion of the iron and steel industry in the Urals and will add to the already 
heavy burden of traffic on the, rail lines. 

The USSR has agple coal reserves, although more than 90 per cent of than are 
located in the eastern regions. There is no reason to believe that overall coal 
production cannot continue to expand, but the quality may decline somewhat with devel- 
opment of law grade deposits to satisfy local needs as, for example, in the ifestern 
Ukraine, Bashkiria, Central Asia and same other areas. The Moscow Basin was devel- 
oped for that reason, although the coal is worse than any used in the Hatted States. 
The Moscow Basin now contributes over 21 per cant ©f the entire Soviet coal output. 
The plans that are underway to use local fuels, despite poor quality, can result 
in eon© reduction In the long haul factor, but long distance transport of a huge 
volume of coal, especially where high quality is required, appears to be unavoidable 
in the UsSR. 
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•fti* — 4^rt 7 ) Indusiiy and Materials 

A, Chronological history of the activities since the war in the 


petroleum industry of the USSR is set forth "below and discussed in 


two plis.se st 

km Thcploration and Production 


D* l^IIning and Processing 


A* -"acploration and production 
Background Statement 

In caramon with other industries in the USSR the long-term growth of the Soviet 
petroleum Industry has been subjected to violent fluctuations caused by revolutions and 
political instability. Although Russia was the leading oil-producing country of the 
world in 1901* with $1$ of the world total, the political Instability incident to the 
1905 revolution lowered Russia 1 ® oil production to only 2&% of the world*© total in 
that year, Russia*© oil production never surpassed its 1901 peak of 11 #56 million 
metric tons until 1928, after declining to a low of only 3.78 million tons in 1921* 
when it comprised less than \fh of the world’s total* 

Since 1900, the only period of normal growth in Russia’s petroleum production was 
the period preceding World ’jar II* when it rose frmt 21,1*8 million metric tens in 1933 
to 31,15 million metric tons in X9l|Q or an average annual growth rate of 5.1$ %• The 
strongest gain however, occurred during the first part of this period before the 
political purges of the latter 1930’s* Baring this pre-war period, 1933-UO, the 
USSR Produced about 10 percent ox the world’s petroleum. 

During VJo 3 ?lcl liar IX petroleum production in the USSR fell disastrously* e&nawh*.t as 
it had during and following World V/ar I and the Russxsn rei olution. In. the post-war 
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period 19k5~k9 it rose rapidly f ram X?*U million metric tons in 191*5 to 33 million 


metric tons in 191*9, an average annual growth rate of 3iul*5 %* This latter rate 
compares with an average annual growth rate of 17*14* % from 1921 to 1928 when the US£R 
petroleum industry was rehabilitated and restored following the political upheavals of 


Uorld War I and the Russian revolution* It may be assuaed that beginning in 1950, 
bSOR peircleum output will resus 1 © a soaeim&t more normal growth rate than in the period 
of rehabilitation and restoration, 19li5~l*9, following World War II* It is important* 
however, when forecasting petroleum production in the USSR, to focus attention on the 
violent fluctuations in output which have narked the past 50 years due to the inherent 


political instability in that country* Output may decline rapidly and unpr edict ably, 
but, after restoration, annual growth is dependent upon the same f actors which control 
the growth of petroleum production in other countries, which are (a.) the geologic 
potential for petroleum resources; (b) the capabilities to find, develop, produce, 
•transport and process those resources; and (c) the demand or need for petroleum products* 
1* j &tfcg, of ojumgys in iiiuusur i&l activit ies , their ex a ct natur e a nd implicat i rjjig * 
Bate of changes in producti on schedul es and any evidence of sudden changes in plans * 
a*. The post-war restoration and rehabilitation of the USSR petroleum 
producing industry was couplet ed in 19U9 when, for the first time, output exceeded the 
pre-war level. This post-war period, 19U5*li9, showed a rapid rise in petroleum produc- 
tion in the US® from the abnormally low value cl 1 19 mh million metric tons in 291*5 to 33*3 


million metric tons in 19h9* This was equivalent to an average annual growth rate of 


!. ) ».* )i6 percent* The average annual growth since 19i*9, has been at the rate of ll#6o 
percent, based on the current OJA forecast of 52 million metric tons of crude oil and 

natural gas liquids in 1953. 
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b. One reason for the relatively high current annual growth rate of 11.60 
percent in petroleum production in the USSR since 1 9k9 can be attributed to the con- 
servation of natural gas liquid* produced in oirfields, which had been largely wasted 
i-riar to this period. A current unfinished study | | <5'»13 Production of Natural Gas 25X1 

and Natural Gas Liquids in CSSS) indicates a probable increase in the production of 
natural gas liquids from about one-half million tons in 1950 to about !* million tons in 
1953* On this assumption the average annual growth rate in crude oil Production diring 
the current 1950-53 period is of the order of o.U percent. This i* substantially below 
the annual growth rate of ll*.l*6 percent during the period of rehabilitationfend restora- 
tion, 191*5-1*9, but it is substantially greater than in the pre-war normal growth period 
1933-1*0 when it was 5.!t5 percent. Production of natural gas liquids was negligible 
prior to 1930. It is the same as the annual growth of crude oil production in the free 
world of 8.1* percent for the period 1950-52, During this latter 3-year period the USSR 
produced 7 percent of total world production of crude oil and natural gas liquids. 

a. Since 19i*5 there has been & geographic shift of about 20 percent 01 the 
USSR petroleum production. In 191*5 about 69^ of the total waa from the Caucasus 
(Economic Regions IV and Y) and li* percent from the "Second Baku" (Econoiaic Regions VI 
and YIH). In 1953 it is believed that only 50 percent of the total USSR petroleum 
production will be £rm the Caucasus and that 35 percent will come from the "Second Baku". 
This post-war shift in petroleum production from the Caucasus to the less vulneraule ana 
more highly industrialised "Second Baku" region is of military and economic significance. 
Since 1950, however, off-shore development in the Caspian baa ana t sie Turkmen oil 
development east of the Caspian Sea lias tended to offset to some extent the rapid increase 
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Year 

Average drilling rate 
Haters per rig-month 

Percent increase 
Previous Yea* 

1$%6 

1*80 


19U7 

h9(> 

3 

1?U8 

65o 

31 

1?U9 ■ 

760 

17 

l?5o 

9U 

25 

1951 

1100 

16 

1952 

1160 

5 


It is believed tli&t the increase in drilling speeds daring the post-isir period 


for the 1JSSB a© a ulio-Xe is sotaewliat loafer than lor the newly developed Ilral-Y02&& region 
tabulated above although constant efforts are being made to raise the norms for drilling 


crews in the Caucasus oil fields* 

[ u Tins avail able estimat es of the annual volume of production of the principal 
products of jsaeh. industry since 1 9h$ and the divergence between pla n * 

a. Kstiiaates of crate oil plus natural gas liquids production by years •19U5-52 
and forecast for 1953 is sHom in ‘fable I. footnotes to fable I give «®rces arid sieuno- 

dology* 
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gcpgrr 


Tear 

191*5 

1986 

191*7 

1986 

-191*9 


m 

?5o 

950 


1951 

1951 

'll 


Auxiual production as 
percentage of (year 5 * 


n.a. 


112 o / 

m y 

113 2/ 

111* e/ 
113 e/ 
122 s/ 


(191*5) 
(391*6) 
(19M) 
(191*8) 
(191*9) 
(191*0) d/ 


n.a# 

112 £/. , (1950) 

n.a. 


1952 

1953 (Forecast) 


n.a. 


n.a. 
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Aasunsdl range 
of performance 


Indicated quantity range 
liinisaiii^ 


Other Final 
(Entity Quantity 

Is*.-* mates ^’^tiaates 


n*a* 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

19.1* y 

19.8 

m.5 

U2.lt 

21.63 

21.81 

21*73 


21,7 

118.5 

119.1* 

25.63 

26 . 01 * 

25.06 


25.9 

112.5 

113.1* 

26.83 

29.53 

29.22 


29.2 

113.5 

llluli 

32*72 

33.78 

33.31 


33*3 

112.5 

121.5 

n*a* 

113. U 

122.8 

n.a. 

36.81 

37.79 

n.a. 

38.31 

38*07 

n.a. 

37.61* 

37.91* 

n.a. 

37.6 e/ 

37.6 

m.5< 

n.a* 

m.8* 

n.a. 

1*2.13 

n.a* 

82*89* 

n*a. 

82*32 

n.a. 

w a/ 

82.X 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n*a. 

n.a* 

87 s/ 

87 

n.a. 

n.a. ^ 

n*a. 

n.a* 

n.a* 


> 

CM 

\A 


"&AS LIQUID) 

Quantities to million metric tons*. 


Includes negligible quantity of natural g«* 
liquids* 

« n 

« ” 

H * 

9 " 

« ft 

» w 

a « 

it 11 


Includes up to 0.3 sdllion metric tons of c | 
natural gas liquids* ~ 


Includes about 1 million metric tons of 
natural gas liquids. 

Includes about 3 million metric tons of 
natural gas liquids. 

Includes about h million metric tons of 
natural gas liquids* 


**,, For 191*6 to M89 «» ft* the H*t if 

gJESSSir 4^^ S^SflJS^ nefiian quality for 191*5 **oh * «*** to «* ** ^ "“*** 

metric tons. 
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S* Th e majo r sources oi* th e annua l inc reases in production within each industry* 
There are 3 major sources for the postwar increases in the USSR production 
of petroleum and natural gas* They are briefly presented under paragraphs (&)* (h) 
and (c) below* 

(a) For period l£U6-l*J? an important factor ms the restorations*! rehabilitation 
of war -damaged, producing properties in the Caucasus* 

(!>) Throughout the post-war period the Second Balru has contributed a steadily 
increasing proportion of USSR petroleum production. This area and the relatively rapid 
development therein is probably the most important si ngle s euree of* the postwar increase 
in petroleum production in the USSR, 

(c) For the period 1930-53 the conservation of natural gas liquids which were 
formerly wasted has accounted for about one- third of the increase in petroleum production 

during this period* 

6* The estimated annual increases in productivity and labor force in the industry 


since 19l$5 and the sources. 


25X1 


no data have been compiled 


on the size and productivity of the labor 


force in the petroleum producing industry in the USSR, Available information on drilling 
rotes during the post-war period is presented under 3# Changes in norms of production 
within the industry* 

7* Specific difficulti e s encountered in fulfilment of plan goals dme 1 9h$ * 

The 19^0 goal for petroleum production was over-fulfiled so it may be assumed 
iliat the difficulties encountered were those normally attending oil exploration* 
development and production* The 19M) goal for natural gas pr eduction in terns oi &as 
conserved and utilised was grossly underfulfilled (56 percent of goal)* This was entirely 

due to lack of natural gas trunk pipelines to transport the gas produced and wasted in 
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t* jg 0 the specific ;;oais of the Fifth 

Ag shown in Table 111 the current forecasts for 19 $$ indicate that the 195$ 
targets ox The Fifth Five-Year Plan will be fulfil .led 09 percent for petroleum 
{crude oil plus natural g&g liquids) and 8!j. percent for natural gas*, These forecast© 
are subject to frequent revision* 
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PBODUGTIOH mm FIFTH FlfE-IEAE HAH GOALS* 





E s t 

i n a 

t e 

s-*a a d*?« r 

e c a s t i 


fear 

Crude Oil 
Quantity 

Natural Gas Squids 
$ by might 
Quantity of crude 

Total 

Petroleum 

Quantity 

1950 

Base fear 

37.5 

y 

0*3 

y 

0.60 

37.6 y 

1 - 

1st Tear 

1*1*0 

y 

1*1 

y 

2.68 

1*2.1 a/ 

1952 

2nd fear 

66.0 

y 

3.0 

y 

6.S2 

67.o y 

1953 

3rd I ear 

1*6.0 

y 

h.O 

y 

8.33 

52.0 y 

1956 

4th Tear 

sue 

y 

sa 

y 

9.81* 

56.9 

1955 

25X1 

5th or Target fear 

56.0 

y 

6*li 

y 

11.35 

62.6 


Quantities in Million metric tons 

£ i f _t__h _ F :t ye X e a r__ P lan JS o ale 

laturgT^- " Petroleum ' , ‘^^x^' r GSSr’ wr ' mn 


Quantity 

irWw3SRT& 

petroleum 

Quantity 

Percent 

FulfillEient 

Quantity 

Percent 

Folfillment 

3.90 

y 

10.31 

37.8 y 

n.a* 

h/ 

3.9 

n.a. 

6.22 


10.02 

62.7 

59 

5a 

63 

U*7 

d 

10 

66.3 

97 

6*7 

70 

5.7 

y 

n 

56.7 

95 

8.6 

65 

7*li 

y 

13 

61.6 

92 

9*9 

75 

9*h 

y 

15 

69.9 

69 

11.2 

eh 




Natural gas produced, and utilised* 


Does not include natural gas mated* 





.>*3 
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Table III - Footnotes 

of i&ta iroiii Taole X * 

2/ Tentative distribution of erode oil and natural gas liquids pe ndi ng 
25X1 completion of | | 25.13 Production of Natural Gas and Natural Gas Liquids in the USSR, 

B/ Based u P° n continual annual growth in crude oil production of 8.1* percent, 
y Based on continuation of henaetisation resulting in annual increase of 
natural gas liquids of 1*51 percent by weight of erode oil, 
e/ Data fraa Sable II. 

y Based on continuation of expansion of edacity of gas trunk lines resulting 
In annual increase of 2 percent by weight of petroleum* 

g/ Fifth Five-fear Plan calls lor an 85 percent increase in output of oil 
during toe 5-year period 1951-1955* This is equivalent to an average annual growth 

of 13*09 percent* This annual growth rate is assumed for the intermediate annual 
goals* 

hf ihe r ixth i ive-Year Plan states r w To increase in three years by approximately 
wQ percent toe production of natural gas and of oil gas that goes with oil production^ 
as well at the production of gas from coal and shales*” The Plan also state® s «T© 
provide for an increase of **** conveyance by pipeline approximately five times*” An 
m ^ ercent tocrease in gas production in 3 years is equivalent to an annual growth rate 
of 3l*0n percent* This rate has been applied to the first 3 years* 1951-1953 of the 
Fifth Five-Year Plan to obtain the annual .reals for natural gas production for 1951-53* 
fhis assumes that expansion of natural gas production was planned to beat the sane rate 
as gas iron other sources* This results in a 1953 planned production of 8*8 million 
metric tons of natural gas* equal to 16,09 percent by weight of petroleum production 

(crude oil plus natural gas liquids) hunting to 51**7 million metric tons Planned 
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25X1 


far' It I* Un essuaal that eiparslon. of natural a®® to V&tr&i 

after tbs toittol >«rBsr period of natural gas pipeGtoe ersjanelo.^ «212 pwslWi the 
tfmmaA cwsfeptA .jf petasSbHB, On this Jesuitism the natural r&s rredoefcicr; for 3&3H££ 
i# fgraeasA. as 36,0? pesroe** of tha psfaro&aua ; reduction for those- r*** 
xya» in * sftu>'QR MssMbz. 

XSttoatec a? id fotraBtuate of peodusUau of lataal gas and stttnA 2*® ^ 

jxi (and also in Cckies I «ad IX 5 , *«re bated an the pattern of WWW at eiiado 
0 j 2# xsatajral : gs» ifopto'-Atil natural i*e to the edited ''.tatci;, rsdifSsd jy wtudias to 


25X1 date uastel Iprojaafc 23*13, m the pattern of siaftlar resources to the mm, It Is 


*- }»».♦ f«R these iitodjes ttot the msrt sit X pattern of mwrwsB «f thoer. petoritan* 


hydrocarte* can to* accepted as a ISaditoc one etoh respect to actual «* ;*rtoafci*l 
stoor teteam CH» ymsee) awrilehllfty «f natural l.xfa&d» and natural e«s In the 0 E, 
!3i# pattern of reserves of petrol®® hjptoaoas'bone to the X *s of D©e®t)©r 
31, 1£J2 is as foltots t 


i’etetAeue 

Proved. neaanne 

:*aui«a» 

!&££*& 

«rcent 

oC 

awL 

crude OH 

375?#h 

MU# 

l&fcutol pte> lfcp£4s 

5as.ii 

5## 

Moral e«s 

MU- 

&«3£ 

total totootom tydreeastaKs 

SSj&S 

1«V» 


to pereetsfeege hy sedj$it of crude oil, 'the n&tumtL sac liquids (toJSt to tls 

faffe^'Sc-iiS 13*06 percent and the natural gee o®crrisse 3^0«3^ percent* 

Itet of the; natural gee to the US to to natural cm deposits* Orly 3i37 ,2 MUton 


metric tecs ear yt£5 percent to weight of tl* ©rale ail is acooclctod >U.th op tosubal 


to cwtot- odl to tXfJL deposits# 
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tb*. the i>:rcor&ac:* In teras a£ wdjjht of erode oil dam in TalaO® III 
far 1555 fee natural £»e and mtural p»e Itouicte «re beltowd to represent toe '-wgaatolo 
Itelt® for tlie eaasersBsfciou of tbs so resources by tost ti«* Vh* figure i« natural & &s 
HqaMa of H*3g jBMt tl»t to the X because the recovery of tfcto em*x*x& 

t$»« the feattitattou af relative eiitf* nleate •“* ** 

tlo «der tend toe reoeway sod toil'.setton of natural gas depends UP®'* toe aonstsraetdoR. 
of aataral -;* B t rank ^«K.,r» to dtoto.it nutate, so that it to «MWd twy ******* 
c gm&ib&m, m too artier of ««4»lf the mtaral pus produced w3to oil in the t - to 2S5»5* 
alii still be nested* B» mmw, if the Fifth I'iu^esr I'toa c*l for toeraastoe o«w?iraBe 
fy gdpoUrn five times is net with respect to rotoml i&c Une®, the natural ®e® produced 
and utilised Mould be up to do;Me that a mm for UX2> to fable I-I* It to net believed 
tost the pipeli;® oonetanic&toh jropwa envisaged to the fifth Fiwri^esr Fton ona be 
a&b$0 m& but ao eadtooettoo study of this probloa bar been satde* 


% factor* iid y ! -" h to ad to jjjg g tofrifeijft ,flBB$b to tjte.ijj*£EP .» 


«tn thaaae begto to o >arato? 


* toatoeto .^Ufei&toli'ae ;uv k rotom itis^aw*** 

IMS is tl® 'or* I'aot'.r which will InevitaMsr Itolt ">efcr«ia44 .rwhsrtian to 
siy eouatoy. termsfe «p£*otoel of this factor do* net to d l getc fist it 

mi mximm Itoit toe .short ton <3 to 5 years) ewOiMaily of notretom 


in t2i$ 

b Capability to find* develop^ produce* tra w art end praeeee peto£le«B 
resources* 


Ftodlc **i dewfitapi - 4 i petroa«» £amtdb* to toe a: ;5l is sas&aily 
toeattoc acre difficult ss wSUftod ly drqp drilitot ^ ate « ta to U * 5000416 

3skE.®d «sT~ ^ 
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aM me* deposit® vUl continue without -to-astont ohmg* far the 


abort bom* 


© Ssusspapbeiton t£ crude ail to yeflserie® lias alwsfs boon a Itolti BE 
factor witfc respect io specific oiS^wodaeiac regM» 1“ to* :':~7:.» The «ar«Hfc Pto*ns* 

©y «i reftowy oayrtrjBtlaa ..ro^ran is ospectcd to aid nut not jjpeatjjr cdUflWte tills 
g yi 4 tttqea for the slwt^twm trend* It r«f be that the nt-ollne eaastvuefeSm sat©*** at 
nafewel gw lire* wiU be eoasleratad eaough darto the neat 3 3 t*W to e-^cad cjbsUattoUy 
the use. of »:*.teaul yas ;«Kfctoe4 ■■■iUt oil wish uaold oftlicraioe be flared to the air* 

3* aaftetoe. and proceectoe 
^ecterawd :tatoac;di 

Si caraissrisen to wertem practices the- nawlsto have boffin oomslstcst y 3et* to the 

ooratnajtioii of nodes®. types of refining taaits* .toostill ap arabus f<a? cenbiiflacKU} cz*j£bi 

41 eti n afci ■*» 4M not boewro «wlWl» ia tbs UKS u ntil eftes* the rewtatioa (353.T5* 

msaewr* ptoeafcOX faraases* fitsctteaifeLaij cctora®, and other eors&imiou© TUrtt oquireesst 

then i^n to be feats awl in the ntr,» racist unit®* fhernal erfcsMae castes© ware inst alled 

to 1$®0 kI tlses® ooairieed the first octet aonveredca fwllittes* rm to ii »r«u«4 

far bettor -latOibliM and relative y&Mlfe to cawOto* **«&% «» 

seeiet* had ftp»«rW seed fer the typical ooimsrsion praammm Mflti «o orwidMe* refonstic, 

and ga* reversstaii, Uses the l?30«o the Hoviets lave eo tinned sadBrafetoE thadr notovel 

pgtaratouB *wftoarifl« to thla mspeet, I$r 3550 toe ts&tsSmxllm of faculties t-was to 

have boon at Ssstt oaqpdoto emnsh f® 1 rsq.drcraari. s * 

21*0 first U£® oaemrsion tiafcts of astalytlo tyvies wars oonstowtod dot ISfoPt 

Kid t heme twite w» all f Awrffisa ertstoa H lata? <Me thore we aw* «**»*** 

oatal/tiB faeixifel's desigaod ana partially tostalled otaJar I£®d«I»we armigGesrsits 

ip ; y, 
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with Urn ys&» <jf tsmr&em origin odlMbMjf ©aeixlMd the atfly oatalytlo 

rafintog s^aojat-as- <skfcli&t,«3» r 5*u-«m bo have been ©scUting in the '’SSE to !$£&. Although 
the WSR ©atatytla tosfc&ltottow in total ir«a had snail ©gsseitsr oo E var e d with fftnflter 
38 facilities* ihqr «rewto»sl significant potei*isl» for Use protaofcLcr. of hiah oatom 
tn&ut cm-saeats* :to»G oomstituted the oeSSy Soiiofc na&aw& pftoifiw 

refilling ®j5s«r.si>«» then claarJsr idmtififfld to s» esdatfaE far sash ssasdaetim* It £ a 
obM that tavton daoto© or wwatowtism sis© account far swot of tlx? - ©riot thsmal 
©oam-retor. fsaiiifcte** ^.ity for craokiac* inrsofar «c they ■sjrrti in- tailed 


prior to the close of arid ar IS* 


1* ill® Sosfiot -jalsv&nm proceasto. todtartay eonfsma* to the nmd m3© in 
faidaarat&l aapeota. owlet ratorol petrcfllew rmtotog practice bar boon rosolwed 
from the wai lability and q *litgr of natural crsri® ail, iho ayrtbimbic oil iixiusfcsy is 
•aiUtyy furnishing pdbniMH prortwte oady whan i seeded to gappla n a at the yield* 
firaa i*ta*l «ade, or oUjorais© la oestain ease® when the petream sradtaofc* haw® 
practical origin hy lyatiwUc ::r©o*s*toe* \tm natural peiroleaa twfintoe and *ys>* 
tlwfcie oil indnatsias caapris® the orantU 'etrotom ;*tw* 0 sine indurtsy* S3* 
patrcAnn proeesstoc ia&atay iase* passe with the availability as* lade of «*ril»bi2£ty 
of natural potroferan* 

to ti* poKt-aer period there has; been steady progress to tlas r«twte» 
proo©:?si«t isdwsetay to the -J "»*♦» is no rrideno* of abrupt change* to the 

pertinent industrial aofeiv ition, 7;.<-re its no evidence of m&m eh*qg**'in rredaotlen 
aohedales or epermtine plane. ?‘toe® the wer, the r*w**^*€ reduction sehedsloe 
have been drternined ,.y the lacroaisee to neb-ural petrc&NH swaiM'dlity, 


"ter 
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Urtaar to the war, the aatanti. petrol*® refining. indaetay ms very hodtward 


BOdg f ul oped and i' ea&eaft of the aj^nteatis ocll iadsstsy yas, cf-ectivoiljr J3ll* 2*® 
than eedarting ySfS. natural r^trol^*i refining facilities wore la * large port destrofod 
or tad 3 y deseed dasdaci the oet ( : mtlsbla Intellig ence shows teat ra$liliw«en& *sd 
watoWlitattei of safe facilities was in adroaood stagea of eet-ideO®-. ty 2$aP. 2a 


2950 teore w direct Oftdeaoe of the effects of considerable aaefcsrtd agS d ao a nd 


iaapeeeod efflsianay in the esfwafeag BE® tartars! petroSa® reflate; practice. These 
off acta are indteted to hare eoKtlnaed to insrease in eoniwqpwatt &.iriqg 39S1 «a* 35^2* - 
Utm San&etr ep/xsar to he® made wary slaw pr ep r es s in fulf illin g their 
announced r&ttm for aynt efcte ail dswelapeeife. Tfci* xtSL&tivsly maXL rxtmpmm has 
pwfcatay resulted frost a hither priority p2aowi span the asters! petroCUsm refining 


facilities* 

3fse poetHwcr trend is evidently nadh s® proposed in. the •3aa B for the 
Foarth jdaeMffer Ida®. These -"Bl&iehed proposals we wy wteh geaurmssed and was* 
anticOy (a) to esgwtid the production of hiife octet* aadatian c a. 3 el in«| (b) to Ssprswe 
tee rjualitie® in water gaaeitLneo, Sesreeeaee, Hess! fail*, and Intorlasntsj (c) to 
increase tee reflate® product yields by rwSac&nr lessee and ly iateedHCinE m & wide 


«mu tee use cf catalytic and other nt.dern •netheds of proeeasingf (d) to- eanoferaet 


about SO sew hat ofelguausly v 


,»«**« ■ ^«w«^uh * ■ **f .** Wt*wt£ea oi.fejlt *,*% #* 


thr ee othesraj and (*} to Inans&se tee synthetic oil product yiaSd to 900,000 twtrto 


tone in 3950 , taftttg ooal asid oil shale as rw mfecrial** 

Awdlahl* bateUlgwco ah ,«t» that scab tspnMMMfe and aopaasiaa had hem 3*de 
ty 1950 la the ©fit natural jBtnfiawi refining facilities, and that fUarttwr pregraa* 
m t MamA Unaa in 3931 «sd 295a» it is possible to eetfaote the total 

quantitetive pgtmMxOs which esdated in the 0 E 5 S mtsonX jastrale® refining coolaacec 
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a*Jsr sites la 3553* llesevcr, the awiltola data are f 

of a P®rtieai«r nteber of new piss As, As noted later* tte actual l^ga 
jndsd^f fell far fcsrt of tho published pte pd fee Rsnatootic 
*v Is fairl/ \*jll evident that the BEsaufsoturo of s^ntotio grsdaets 
ta sseeandery to natural pa&ttftMtt refining in Soviet pises* Tins Major PaiSlet iabaresrt 
In mteesl petrotass jwjcossine Is quit© logfesl ia vim g£ the laerwaairc a mllafaii i$& 
«f the ! X.2 aatural tirade oils* -a» prninnt, v&tim sill tharel'^o relate i*teiri2y to 
tho natural jfetwlms reTinit®, it is noted* hemm/tt that Barstue- hpdge paa ^ im mat 
Fiaoha>£rapseIi 3ti*haa3* typo* «f oatelyUc apteartie oil plants hove bom 
sad tew been safer owistryetiaa alnoe fee war ia the 8S3E* tens operation cd them 

I 3 * *• 18 «* t3aRt * i *• ^w® osoared in 3552, and the plaataa^ to in full qparaiiaa 

10 3553 * 

the total istdtMddMB ftm ssriSt plant* is a reflalOg * together m th toe 
s^hstifl oil# free* oil shale* toe 'wrist praOuotiaa of the dale oil ®xitefets steaks 
b«ii« oMoCfer ewifjJOBd to Estonia* tha asvists sill base a signiflesnt pcstouttel ia 
t/i&fcstis oils* The terglus plants tew tpoolsX te-'ortaaos in c potential for producii® 
M# octet* axtatis® casaM:** in tho pwhUeliod 'draft dlreetSsee* far t iaa wmt 
Fiw-Icar ?2sn* a propose! is lanauteisd to develop the production of g yn*-.b-*fc-t<» <*nt* gj, 
a £**r*l setter* Jj/ Bo de tail r are given for the jdmned da w^e ptent e Baa gt far the 
•tteoweit af * fs*& to uagpoase toe Estordsa stele oil protection tgr So percaat swar 
1555 i» 35S3* .Sswrtoeleas it is gsaeralljjr spparont toat the : ; ovists pyp to oon» 
ceittvste upaa tte natural jteto?dissi res-infi® tiperasiotn^ and devote on3jjr s a coa dai y attest* 
Man to toe ®#nms«tde oils, 

2* In resist p/tetiSbwii i^roaoealat fete major probtow f»33 tar es geraesi 

dStos^i dhiolt relate to (a) tae te kpo tevatewwAe and eqsdsasenfc 4 mS4gm $ (b) msafMsire 
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•ad pemammti off ®qa%jReat| and (©) awdlaldlil^ of Gpewfeirc pammdL, 

la the fS**s& olasa the probl»as ere aonooruad «£& the ^ 

eptitiej resalts i& products* 'Aa see®*! grssop off problem refers to ac pjpmgt mm£L« 
fsr M a toto aeae sat rsuonatraotiijns of jaeriieiely OJdet4qg pl mfr tj and 
*W* E wt#aettee» n£ hiwtklw: saw faeili&ie#, These VVMMatrosfclese and am caTsuuotiasss 
ere as planned far the optima® i©ersliai*> # beint Ineefood la « pr^ne to wi» 
the natural crate oil T'iaicii has ueaa eoatlaooueSjr inoreesing la <p wmfcl .iy* 2 b the 
tbfet «3 a«s of prcfcie*, the internet Is la the traiaiag of epemiii«; persoaertl far 
taenaiaeg t&* MRgdies ae» teoistLcjiafte* ©so pertleaSlar reffeemrsoe ia t® the intr i cate 
«*t«lrt4c eperetiasa* 



Ss the wacious fields of applied abanieel esseplaeerlac tssisaalo y, the 
•aee^fisfal operations are aaBaeUy developed ty lahemtoey research and sti b m$m& 

{diet plat operatise*, There is aueh esidenee that this procedure la laHaseu la 
Soiiafe petralew JKWeossdag* The *ndsfeoc is corasslaed la direct tviUOl^&.im. ropor is aid 
in the valmi.ioua reference mfceri*! which, is oomtttofcaA ty moan! Busalaa taeha i o a l 
puMJ.CKti.3iis, a» $Mie& testesSIssisis ^easrslV *»*» fieoe ecu f^ahMetsaal use e£ the 
highly aederaiaed pmefci> 3<® of the '.Jest* a*** iageiadty i» featured in the awiet 
•ngiawsrlag studio s* In the adsphetiaa* of western practices to the fwiat 
Msqy ®£ tho Soviet potroleoa mm&oh techoolagista are aoi w i fe dlr 
U**hm» teehnoleciats gwsrally out owner® and e&se tlaee )y atsrtiif ; out with ties ~t 1 rnlplna 
efelgfe tha If adi striae .la tue ’ last lieee yrayiigigiy ionsuXetod cad proved. 


hetaeaa the sell tt a a l i fflafi teoh»ilagy id * 1 ah is evidasxt la foaSat literature* and the 
lisdtad awailaiiiXltlos of o«ij>la® oqutpBWKjfc itane and epec&ttl quality aatwiala * Sha 
general dms&gm *R*er to refloat fart-ter trapse ehapliffieotio* .la artier to pwt 
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£w gpoa’tdm* Aa & result a? th&$c tin 

mritrultfrtd.4e2 oC the >orAe% petSG*.3ta& p«^mi4i^g te bem jh# ; wooewb * r^| 

r- ■ 

bfcw ’wm "feisagj'i %tm smim . ht%s hmn x 

3* In pntas*S*ri swttKjag* the "sessss* of jtradaat&sn gmm-sU# f an «;&<« 

£%v& goafipal olarreos as s oilosfs t (a) total yield of useful petrel®!** ^roduatsj 
(b) total yteQ4® of par fel e u l g * t^pe aixi «asiitgr jetNtibm rrotisstsj (a) ••< *>7r*~ '-1 ,<ra * yields 
of suoh protons fra® a**il&ia|a t&wcw sstwksj {«) relative yioM# of suoh ^redmts 
tbo bads of itiMOssoeg costs* per unit of “ruijawiiifc oral per tsdLt of capital and 
lotion i'uupuif ntSXiuEoef . x^-4 ^ — 3 relative typo sun ^uaH/ty O'wrfyr* orl irt tea vfp wy ^ •! * i i t •* 

«wh yleM earrclBiiaa, 

OttSy the first and sooond clash es of DOttse are geafir&Hy cem&fod hy 
’dotes oaffteteai* for i4ate&ll@estts oorr^atic-;. /wimble infomatiac an i. 8 other 
dl»«»ei of aassss is Jmv&3? a natter 'of graoralisai daductlcas* s*m the 4a w «. the 
first two eOmms is hlpa8y limited* r Jm appl iofe la data ucagjjy davclsp 
pteresntagtw, ills typI«»X data ftmr tbs ansae! yiaHr Sgr tgpesrf predaotr.* esyrefiaad is 
tewwo of peremtnges rafemss to polar aanoal irodseetl*;*, ■»# .-srior ****& prodosfcliao 
M* &*»ec*Vky these isrsdiately ptmo&tem 

fill* — y mn oe of iscreeabages ia often inooagxleUi in roomt years* lias 
( p a nt l te tiw bax* is the year £rm witicii the seejan.-sa* start* is «n» ^ if eon* 
definitely established, Ihlo Senses considerable twiatlasi in the intatiiga^ mi£m%w 
of fc nrswl product, quantities, ynrthsr* the fP steneatal dhor aeter lgti fe e s£ ‘list xopsactod, 
jaodact tftao are ealte eds^odaQy iutonSsifiad* 2a the re^rtod data is 

offcwi ^PfOBCOdt that a given type does net al>»ays ref or to the tam9 vasisti®# of ssjoseete 
cenpeoant stosto* 
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jjjftpo ill n» a videos* &r other Umt towngesln the saaraa of prostet 

yUftils, The qoviat objoatiwss as* generall to Increase (a) toe total md T*Aat£*e 
produot y3WWp to the teaespal jaSOTCs as shows noted* (b) the sj>«teifi0 r^Lati** #tio3& 
s£ gttAi tom end iatowsedlefce distiXIotea* cMae a oarro^oaditc decrees* la **» 
y iel ds af fuel oils, and (c) toe quality retiree la too nraiM* »tefifce% nodawt* 

< MKi »« y »« haw betKi to all of these r®spe*t» slase to# war* *he 

.. ' yield Inar caees we Qsnsrally mt than wsM he shown by direct c*jpw$aiti«*5S %dtfa 
toe essttontad toweasee .to <yaM*tie oil and mteswl petwCtoaa protections, 

The natter of quality cshereote isfcice if P*rtdotfUrtjr wwacrtain* toons are 

25X1 


Ya rjyt f !<"*«* »r evidence ve show tost toe published quality dot* ;#sy he. aao* too 
raslisti** rad that toe osteal protects ap;«iwiily tent to haws lamr quality rat tops# 
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Bgt&Mfttaq pyaduotlwi'g at Total r*tare3gw ;Ujsri4%tfttDs la. ti» t£-£. */ 


gggg gg fear jr 


3$i6 


5,030 

lp!;7 Total 


6,620 

IgtiB Total 


7^0 

2$& Tote 1 


8,JSO 

25® Total 


9,81? 

2^a Totel 


32,831 

Traa natural isetrolctjo 

20,721 


iron natural gm llgsiMs 

2,300 


25® Total 


3M33 

TT*i natural potrsOmw 

11,105 


Froa natural c*» 

3,000 


Traa ay^ sstl© oils 



||sib«Ba6iSi«te PlsAillfctos 



3^S Total 


5,300 

2?U? Total 


6,h2jO 

IStjfi Total 


7,670 

1SW Total 


9,3® 

IS® Total 


9,067 

Fras mttstl |»ote«am» 

8,0?6 


Fran ^fnfchotl* oils 

m 


25® Totol 


9,9SS 

Trm aatural petroSUw 

% w 


Fsw npMwAM oIIk 

w 


1S52 Total 


20,®5 

Fr m netnseal patrdlflUB 

10^® 


Fraa tynthetic oils 

M 
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1 

j/ la yws prior to 3^50 the "wiet procJuatiaiE of synthetic oils ev& aefctassl gas 
liquids wo oon£ .Wared to be at m ooiwoquarot; toe i he present. pwpoeea. It is 

considered that the a yn t h a ft l o ail diiddllates Scan ail siiaTc iheu2& be classified as 

lr.t®rjafldiatcB prior to 1.S52* la 1352, hoswvnr, it Is probable that, the abala ail 

oponstlo's \mA bmn SmotmA so that sons of the OsrtLwd distillates should he 

considered *» gsaoline stoeiu /. !»*£« purl of t he ostlnei. csl 1952 synthetic all distillate* 

being darisBd £rm the lanr tetedyi Ltl^ # it is pretMBitly e attested that ? 

per oeut «' tie total 35*& syat: silo distillates aar jaaoHn® product, be ertimted 

3950 retemoy of netarel £••« liquids oo relatively .-gwll^ c,nd ir l«* considered to 

h*w bod teesfcafcM* of a ttp'tk fuel. S*d»epant3y to 1990 11 Is jambahle the* the 

recovered asters! gas liquid*? re* « ji*<gr>er!iy u&ifalti the cOtedlficeMcn cff 8£>©edal 

CMolteea, 

5* I» «a:xmd production teem®** i» the osiefe potroloBH rreewsinE Intetsy,. t be 
priiassy cauroae are la two categorise* (a) increases in aafeurrl patroleaa pwsfcetlaaj, 
and (b) coqmnsteue la produa^Uo facilities not handling natural petre&nn (!,«,, synthetic 
oil plants}* $3» eeeo.*% :v)Ui , ee crte-jiiy Ins been urda .‘crtent, Hauers-T, tharu 

are directly d ep e n da nt source# cf tee iassmse^awl these Include* {&} RdaiaoR mtt 
rafising fac ilitie s to process t!» lasreaood natural potroilatii preduetics?, and (b) 
tejarareoeotc in tins praeosalag opt-ra-lons and installed dacilitt*r% She latter l^swas* 
wal l nerve far store efficient yieMe of predoete wilt* less iwteedsl 1 esse, and in 
pe rttow te r give lasher relatlro yields and higher quality reting® in the desired 
distillate pivsliete* 

As previously noted, skis basic gaul in ; «wisfc paraoesaiag ic a larger relative 
yUOd of tea gssalu* and intesmedUte dLstiUate steoise, Ibis goal te a^adaHy 

attainable by oatalytic eeurerataei refining, Srturol petreta** oate^tte wn»«s»toi 
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~ j£CBEI 

~ ~ ~ 1 25X1 

wm to the W wmm of II imilltXm of isrig4% 

the itevadKy projects* t» fevtoi tecbs:dc«l 

l&itB^a&ure aui in direct reports* ilasrc ie cfttoenecr -otf a ;^rolK^d21t7 tlmt the IWieto 
tate been eontlxniiiB uLth the of oaia^ride eo:?wmd^i ^eflolng f or 

mtoel s^trefl^ori f«tecte# ft the profit ttoe* hewerrar* v t Is not pesefide te dfeAsnete 
dbftoiie ettoe and, aapaolitoe for such addltlone! oataS&'tic wlte* Mention hm? slreialjf 
been lente of the past and current Soviet iriftelletioae of catalytic aynU&t&e oil jxta&e 


of the Bwctee sx& types* 

fb®re 1$ aetm23jr little reeecn to b eliese that* the r^ertota rerptlx?# ns&Siwt 
yield® and taaitotfe^ tftggb qiaAlltiee in £&*3itt£ra» ccetperehle to t^ml mmlMm 
o&tsslyfcto reftoiic to the UiA, Itfacat ttaee to i^ss^Kw% lffC£c? perocfltaee# 

of the total n^gtehee are lit pwra 1 ito smtorsl pxtoo'lcae if the nse- of 

catalytic o c eii W^ tei Is less m&mw&m \££2& the use of ih-esrrml ^©hrecittoc 
prro&J^ntu To attain e wSetlw frt&ridl^ in c&i&lytto refintog: fdjdtor to that in. 
the tS* the See&sta wood be eoj^cated *I&h m eaoaadtn^ly hsasy damn! for cqui&*S8afc 
&nft opa^tton nldLlli of ht&|i3y sf *c o to l to ftd eharactap# 

6, ISo eorroJ*fcia- isss been jE'flparodf 


por&neflfe to tixt ix&f..lr«5«3fc:: or 25X1 


tfkfly sKa tiegi of jabcs* to the owtoi sietrolwsi -rcec&atoE tolnetaQr# Xt thet if a 

intent and, iftoant ccrM3jn&t& to i^c^eOTxs; xesr annual pre e a ett idHy .Aijscp^ia^ee 
In thto totto tey* the oorrsl&itou idU be raateicted et jsresesit to the tet&l yieJils *3jr 
^rpeS' of dtotiltotes# j3efe3e XV eh£»ne feto &os*t of co^&rtopn In tessss of psros&ftase 
i&s&mum& ref erred t* the preMdlxv jeer in each eeeee 1 !&M» IV is cfeiwd toea the 


^tgyteten to :i^ie HI® 
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IV 


:S8tdmat®d r’wnwnUgo toes**^; 

* in torastl ?«r©toffii ttouaiato Rtf* to tte SB& 

mauf. .AwwbI $«dwites 

Pacoent Inert »se aetofefaw to 
iTecedtoR tonsil \'l«2,d 

totomMitoic 

CHaoliaM 

'ggrtUXatog 

mz 

32*8 

36*3 

wm 

22^ 

13a 

3&1& 

H# f 

l%k 

3®5& 

lBgfc 

— 1*0 

35a 

23*3 

w 

35a 

22*6 

AJ. 

v.jp*. 


?# i$&si ;4^tr4 for lae .'osiet petroftagai 

iridiiitrj in the aaj# cyattMtift ails* in yietao© tbsi tlw &sjt 

iuTe- tim:& speeifi# wgiM&fcic. ail gm3& idfeh Wipia in cl'iessfe* Brtaaftd 

in pv«toc0a3ar the min center of iiifcrtragfc in this toduafcsy* rueta&rrf 
altb <iya f outiuspesj of iicxLbillfcj or© &$ already dteertt^ in tbs ;mtumi 

pateato* rairioi.^* 

recent ifcte the epooif&o dif ficultly ia tdies© ru&tsdned teito 
t# 2 wo rel&tod to tag llaiitetlerie in ef (a) the aem 

^ad gpacdaliyd iteie oC refining; eppasetiaij sad (b) the w^B^Amxy $&d Xd&r ftoew 
having; tho tactiU&oou. caad 3^~uftOL cspoh ilitl^s for plant apgrnt&on* 

*3*& wi&ts m*%z to Isoto aa&vad i^fwtorlly' the #frgNgteii&X ond pajtdjaiil^ 
tactoal^csal j^rcSdim la rop^ti to the procoaeine of the US:B mtwel erode oils* 
iyg pronlooa^r ixstewd* !mmvsr 0 l^rapar £iodlfie^.tio:x on;)»«r to 
mod© in aetnsX om^srcial degdene to sawfe the too' tgpaja of listed 

*33 - 
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25X1 


ahemt m specific diffiffiltiee. .'ieeaaslty seats to base f oread the epeclffisistiass of 
substitute a* loss ^wlic&blG erpdjssttt iff th* elsast* ve-e ta b® tnstftll®©* 

f-jwt.ii* «3*» seem to bswe born fenced into «*» of tJ» camarcSsl difcsip® 

to arrine at * technique tte oago&Uitios of the av ail * *) ! ® aparetlnc personnel 

#t the plsafc level# B»e reported iitffertsr prodsiot tjualitiss would Ise a logical v*a*i& 
of «seh eaadLi&oas# 


?*» 1m ty.*s ©£ speeiCte dtffiauaUos wo quite araquer.Uj evident in the 
intelligence griar to 19£2* In 1JKJ2 tisere w ceneddassoly !®»* csldsrscc! •- 1 htrae 
epeoAIiA -trotalms# It Is not jtapwbaS^o that the dirff i a att lgg decarewa-ng 


1c. 4opjw. and »dll be wnirt'ortant factors by the- close of 15^3 • 

8 # 21 * Fifth Fioft-Soer Plea test co-tain# the 'oUsAbe W**4tes*As in vagned to 

mttma petwilew in tte U...T- |/ Tim ?*sgeet&m comitr^r.e w«® <*) *to 

create in sdnum, wenw .m the ««istmstl*; of pet-rotem 0>) Ho ism*e 

the dwelapwA of the oil r**!’lnl t: Industry in cenfendtar with ttw -wejeefc-jd iacresaa in 
tS»» production off «H* briagti* the oil refiner!*# closer to the district®- vaine 
products*-} aid (e) «*to inreaic in the course oT the r ivepf aer Pisa the capacity of 
pp^wsty refinJs^. plsots ay a'piSfOKSaatoly 2 tines ansi off ends oil crackJLi r . slsntw 
o , o tine®, earisfelap & safeateatlal aoooleration off ail :>«oao«liC **d £Teat« eitrsctlott 
off light OH bath at operatic; sad anfly eemlMle -«d rofffeiortes*’* "he rir«, flea 
reference# t© synthetic oils. have already been noted* 


25X1 


Ttm current 


1# 10*92^000 mferte tans par :**r (»'>'> A S?T,lt00 


h««ls par o&entar day) for the iastalla^hatafal erode oil <li®tiHs-'ioa capacity ir. tbs 


®3S% basis 1 dsisMHty 3$SL 


Tne Fifft-h ’Im easwitisenb is far an aswac* Increase In this 


ty^e af installed ©ap&e.ty, *kj«s&l to 20 i>®EO ! at a» 15® ^al-io ®,srir^". oach year in 

ti» fjTQ'jsnr period* the ocsu&teKtit esCls far IfS/S (1 # 7?6 t OOO 0PCD) aE 
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25X1 


25X1 


the vtiiM of t**> c^eeity, basin 1 dwsary 1956. iMs gr gr aoai e fcs * linear mmn&- 
imrmm jw ymtr in the irt#t*01ed capacity «£ 8,p8if,OQO Ifljftc (2?V??3 HECB). 

’.lie atKresftf 


psttnate of natural jjto ductlau i»i the tJSffi in 2330 


i» j?,5oo,: 00 ili/Z CTnO^uOO iifo) <& natural crude ffi.1| plm? JQOjOJO fii/5 d» natural 
ge* i.ltn fifth nan dr&'t dir«<rit?e& ©ail ror C£ percent iiwease ai.-sve such 

1P50 jrosuetlon votes in i?55« ^ !.;» V^p-j af 


for 1990, tbi* 


25X1 


a wa riteex fc ir for about 1%3C%.XK) 2S/i (1^00,300. 2PCS) of the nrturel petre&cua In 

the oarnttear* qaesstlly as thus stated wur later e«r^±w»d In an official '©slot 
Oewram'rt, wjwrfc*, $1 ^oserar, the c unseat 


25X1 

fareeaet for prdbaibfe TT. 2955 safewWL 


petveleua j*oduei.ion is £6,000,003 HJ/E (l, 233 , 0 CD'aTD) of natural erud* nil, ->ius 

6,lm 0 000 

Bar tadiotta «s* & national basis* th© irats! 2 ?* 3 . x^fesr^i emdb ?sdX 

£** 03COCISS5 at the natural <msS» oil 

25X1 Thus for 


toreeast of the 2955 mter&l «rud» ail pi'0<i«et46ii, the 


< mfWkjs- tretilabln Install: d ;»Sa*sl trade nil i&stlllafelnn capacity in 1255 should he 
67,200,000 M^C 0*&V»0 3.T.0). fh’e tseWlV* oeswity -.Wild be 22, 250*000 ^/f 
25X1 (Mi5,600 3FCP) above 


Sivilaate for the 2393 vela#, and wrdd need to be 
Installed in the five-yar period, 1951-3955, in«l •*£■»* fssnjrtLrc. thr loernore 

te fee attained in the eydralent of 1*5 years to vrwide atara ge twUAil^ in if 35 , 
the liwar twes increase par year in 'the installed capacity would fee 5»A 

(59*010 BPDIi}* 2bs mmr age iiKSim&e par 7 * asr wo ; 34 V*© aqtaCL to 13. perorrit of i he 
IPSO w3m» 

Tjgm th© bm$M of iba :c©stfli* a&taiftaA siixse 1$^S # it is prdta&l« 

that the Sortjeto hnw* (a) to a /pand jrocoftssii^; £ ^sta32rttoni 

w to to Urn imrmmc ir^esfar as tlie 
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targQMfcgj a^ad (b) to ala 


lAtu03? ASP© Jjl p3^9^p^dt tlSTQU|ffi. ^S0CK3^sHx^ to 

in «tafc fMtWb&ee: tie csaweab rate <£ projcom in Uto «oderaia«y.<m of tiir utg taai^ou s^ 
Fir the total iseroaMi la the iar-itllad oapaoitiss aesopdisij’ to the Fifth rla% it 
posoffile that the o*m&£jl ttnafcristlx.a oswld be aade but it is jjxtkablc that tbs 


1ft 


r xhB &&feft23&4 &&L H&t'ur&X £n&k$ oil dljrtiHat Ion capacity Is repg&i^ed to Mvo 

oom 3^»w^ ,QS iSi/s (IjbfOQQ bX;D) t sssls 1 dc/mry U&l# ^ It its erdbable Ua. t this 
iast*12e4 ntlas *** <M*sge rad i call y during the sar arri prior to 1 Jttmtsy 29l£» 


Dm to ®r dsaage, it is p 
«^tho prettocsfly sadatiig 


Pa ^* 6 ^* reslot* effectively ropfceed at least & third 

pstrslcus prooe&alog X a si i lt i c s, asd there iu efi/kaoo as 


alroa^r inferred that this ws aeooe^Udte^rlor to 1 January 3953m Yherefar©, in tbs 


5i.x«jrmr |H*4ac^ 3 gt l Wbfc<0» inclusive, it uou34 appear that the r.enjiotc installs 4 

xoUotdnc CnpswsitF far natural erode oil. distillation ia tssss of mfli Ut»2SC # 30D 
36#SOQ,OOQ, plttB a third of #>,800,000. this total capacity irsstellstiaa is 
t« about aojliaojoca iseA bhu)# 


xcx 1***© 3xrj[ys o-^lcdjtX 

prartiaei!*, y 2 « actual scaarhs irre* . ^rarJe far the b uiltM.^ ant: n g & rt -n 

JP#f*aeri#E aati enveloped sa ft Isox® scale# ilew costal equipped dth firslxlass fhwi tt 
t«dsn.5^ie dddh oogaa to vsek thin 'year, can by themselves isrocess six simian ton* of 


oil yea: If** idio ej^ptic * tots»<rn fc c e nl t i m a n e i ther that construction vzfk oas 
started oa acoh Pte*tit»2«ga* or, sure probahjy, that the plants began to opestte in 
19^ so as to <; conchSc the o drtlt d on sil capacity as •jca*od# It is presently faltered that 
■wirEin charge in nature, crude ail distills, tion unitsis represented v, h^« at.itiaial 
capacity of §tx WtUian mbrle tossa, etptwOcat to rba: t 135,000 8&;D. It is believed 

- 36 - 
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fe&t t ate&Gaert ssss the ^&w$X te fi wrfJUA y 

initiated la provlou* rear*, SJLaally the 

^ 4®®* “Xj^X xti a coutxstisr.^ ; ot^esei o& i& T^r*^ 

?♦ Xdaitefcis. u lu sutural crude oil amiXaldli^ ■««, the pdESg&y Itoii&c fsseterc 
**“ the jyontli cT the r^edet pcferdtan &*tetegr # The dhraat 2&4£tlng £;sctos» 

**ue P&*#e c£ S^stet*^* tara bam ^sfijjfsed Xu the ^r^oadir^: diaeue^-^# Tie 
psaldoOair tfe** can ba pretieta* for the etreofai of' in v^M w th* 


yetrcuetei , 'CNxw&isiy^ ~n itcoxi** 


3 ? ~ 
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1, There has been a definite uptrend In the production of copper, lead and 
sine in the ffiSK since the war. The 4th Fire Tear Pisa for the production of copper Is 
believed to have been exceeded and Hie goal for lead production just about reached, 

The planned increase in the production of zinc wee retarded on account of two large 

"I 

sine plant* having been destroyed or badly damaged by the Germane when they overran the 
Ukraine and the Caucasus, These plants have subsequently been rebuilt and axe sow in 
operation. 

4s increase in the production of copper, lead and also from mines, mills end 
smelters Is not susceptible to sudden changes unless a new enterprise which has 
been tinder development and construction acmes into full production at a given time, 

4 gradual increase in production however is to be expected in the mining industry 
if the ore bodies warrant further expansion. 

There is no evidence of any sudden changes in the plans during the 1946 - 1950 
period. 

2, The major problems encountered in the industries were run down machinery and 
an inadequate supply of repair parts and also inefficient supervision and management 
as well as labor. Title wag particularly notice ble in the lead and sine industries 

as indicated by excerpts from the Soviet press. 

5, The changes in norms or planned production within each of the mining industries 
could very well happen, but there is no evidence to indicate that such has been the 
ease, Any sudden change upward In the norm would have a tendency to discourage labor, 
particularly if the norm was set too high and beyond reach. 
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i tsama ^ in m> mlsJ & 


25X1 


Xee* 

Copper 

iSMlS 1 

jfeOOO Metric tonel .faflPP 

1945 

160 

25 

40 

50 

1946 

170 

25 

48 

54 

194? 

185 

30 

63 

59 

1948 

200 

30 

76 

81 

1949 

225 

35 

90 

103 

1950 

240 

35 

100 

100 

1951 

250 

35 

100 

105 

1952 

287 

39 

117 

130 


5. The major sources 

of increases ta copper* 


regions, follow** 


Salfcaah and Dzheskeagan, 


Copper i 

Economic Region XA 
lasakfc S.S. R. 

Economic Region XB 

l&bek S. S. R. - Almalyfc **m. 

lifttf fT* z * n ° 1 

Economic Regie® XA 

Seat Sasekhatan — Altai area 
kSm Ata » Tekell area 
Economic Regie® XB 

Qsbek S. S, R. - Almalyk area. 
Economic Region XU 

Maritime territory - Tetyuke area 


Becacmto Regie® XA 

last assakheten » ““*■ /(Urals) 

t There i# a large production of copper in Economic Region Vll/but this region 


Altai area. 


.131 do Mil to hold ltd own. Thio »glo» io on old oopFOT Ifrodunlns oroo and In ho- 
IWMd to hot. r«chod It. p«* in prodMUon. Th. Mn« «ro ^ ondordramd option. 
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6* Sime 1945 great efforts ft&v# mm art* W 


f ts” 


saeehaniss® the eopper, lead slid 


25X1 


a tec mines which has been eocejnpliahed with varying degrees of success, the introduction 
of Iftbor saving- devices such as mechanical shovel loaders end sorspers would imrmee 


the productivity of labor when used properly and taken care of, but esoerpta fre® the 


Soviet prose indicated thet the underground laborers were reluctant to uae thto 
equipment and also sow of the equipment web not to uee for leek of repair parte. I&ere 
i*B«t <m question about there having been an Increase to labor productivity, but it 


is difficult to estimate the quantity, Ac compared with American atandaros on the 
aeae class of weak, the productivity of labor to the USSR to elieved to be quite low, 
particularly in the mining operations where most of the labor to employed. 

Ihe labor force to the copper, lead and Bine industries from 1945 to at 
least 1949 was composed of prisoners of war and forced labor with a sprinkling of 
independents or voluntary laborers, There are no data from vhtoh to estimate the 


Tfffliutl increase in the labor force since 1945. 

7, There were no specific difficulties to the fulfillment of the plans fear 
copper and lead to the 4th Five leer Han. The necessity of having to rehabilitate the 
too nine plants destroyed by the Germans as mentioned before to believed to have pre- 


vented the fulfillment of the planned goal. 

0, The 5th Five Year Flan for the production of copper, lead and zinc are be- 
lieved to be realistic, however, there to some doubt as to the fulfillment of plena 
for lead and aims. It to believed the copper production goal oen be accomplished. 

9. The primary limiting factor which would tend to slow-down the growth to 
the production of copper, lead end zinc in the future, !.•», beyond 19tO, to the failure 
to discover new-large ore deposits. 

Other secondary factors which could slow down the growth to the production 
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ef eopper, lead end sine are* I 

(1) Iraneportatlon facilities, 

(2) Ifeawiletae or inefficient water supply 

(3) Belays in the delivery of equipment 

(l) Failure to have an adequate supply of repair parts, 

(5) Back of skilled labor and tec|niciam, 

the importance to the Uf.'R of an adequate supply of copper, lead mid 
■too within its domain, la such, that these industries would have a priority near 
the top. It la, therefor®, believed that an intensive effort would he Bade to over- 
gone seny of the ites© listed above. 
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m sarm ecgbgmic policies since 1945 

CRF ICE-WIDE PROJECT 0.12 

Zll State Reserves a 

fb» Soviet aluminum industry began in 1932 end was gradually developing in 
importance when the two major aluminum reduction plants were virtually destroyed 
by tie Germans in 1941. Some plant equipment was salvaged and a new start was cade 
in the Urals during the Mar* at Kaaensk, where « pleat had been under ewastructlao. 

Use salvation of the Soviet aluminum industrial eeonocy was the U.S. Lend-lease program 
which included shipments of approximately 300,000 tone of aluminum ingot to the Soviet 
Union in 1942-44. 

She Soviet aluminum industry wee further re-vitalised by land-lease shipments of 
plant-equipment to the extent the Soviet industry was able to produce more aluminum 
than its consuming segments coda absorb in 1946. ifedeet amounts were pieced in a 
reserve stockpile each year during the 1946-49 period. It the end of 1950* so es timated 
200,000 tons of aluminum was held in reserve steels, mi* was in excess of that year's 
consumption, Si 1951 and 1952* it Is estimated about 25 percent of the product!® 
ms available for stockpiling in each year. So release trm stocks srebal laved to 

have been made in the post-war years end it is expected continued further increases in 
*h* Soviet aluminum stockpile will be made through 1954. 

¥ * 3aterftr wft.Htfurim* 

1. The major change in tee Soviet aluminum industry since the war baa been the 

shift in tee source of the supply of bauxite, tee aluminum ere. She Soviet had prev iously 

been dependent cm low-grade bauxite from domestic deposits, At tee end of World Her II, 

tee USSR inherited tee vast high-grade bauxite which was accessible either by rail or 

water transportation from tee numerous fteunrian deposits, lb 1952, appr oxima tely tam 
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2 . to major protCeme have be« 


25X1 


Soviet aluminas industry 


<*oriag the period beginning January, 1948 , 

3, Bo changes in “nom" of production within the Soviet tCbrnSam indue try hafe 
been observed. Process technology is well standardised! using the most indent 0 ,s. 
ead Eennan equipsent and adopting trade practices in use through 1945 in these eountries. 
4* The annual volua® of Soviet altnairaja production from 1945 throu g h 1952 in 


1000*8 of laetri# tons is as follow* 

1945 - 1952 


Xear 

frisary 

Secondary 

Total 

MMH ml 

frodmticn 

Production 

Production 

1945 

86 

49 

135 

1946 

112 

61 

173 

1947 

125 

65 

190 

1946 

135 

65 

300 

1949 

155 

65 

220 

1950 

170 

70 

2 40 

1951 

200 

68 

gfeft 

1952 

225 

75 

300 


5. An Increase in production in the alrainun industry of the Soviet ifn-i^ 
erally results frost the introduction of a new pot-line or series of dectrolytie sells 


which are used to reduce the alumina to aluminum. When these unite ere in operation 


they noreally produce a sonstant supply of ingot aluminum which epproximatee their 


annual rated capacity, aluminum plants are large wall- 4 ntagrat®d facilities, close to. 


end requiring treaendous amounts of constant electric power. The product io n capacity of 
the 7 BSSE aluminum reduction plants in 1000*8 of metric tons of ingot metal is as follows! 

Isslm S«Ei US rn M IM M 1950 1963 lose 


& 

m 

m 

¥ 


tih 


Volkhov 7,5 

Kandalaksha — 

Ksporeahe - 

Xarevan > 
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7.5 

15 

10 

10 

15 

15 


20 

30 

10 

10 

15 

15 


«» 


30 

30 

10 

10 

30 

35 

<em 

15 
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30 

10 

35 

15 

40 
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legion 

Plant 

1945 


1947 

1^48 

1949 

1950 

y?5i 

1952 

VIII 


7.5 

7.5 

15 

20 

30 

30 

30 

45 

m 

Staliosk 

jO, 

.■jLQ— 

-1SL. 

J£- 

-1GL 

JSL 

JSL 

JB- 

totals 


85 

no 

125 

135 

155 

170 

300 

225 


the increase in aluminum production was due to the Installation of lend- 


Lease plants, Another significant Increase resulted from the introduction of captive 

plants which were f orderly located at Lauta end Bitterfdd and another aegsent of 


the increase was through the restoration of the Volkhov and Zaporozhe plants. 


(toe new plant began producing at lerevan during the period and another at Cherepovets 
nay possibly have begun production during 1952. 411 of the aluminum installations showed 
an incr ease in production except Kandalaksha, which is an extremely high-cost operation 
using other ore sources than bauxite. A noticeable shift in production has been 

the increased emphasis on the Western Soviet plants at Volkhov and Zaporozhe, these 


plants are the closest to the high-grade, accessible, itongarian bauxite. 

6. Productivity has remained relatively constant during this post-war period, a 
v situation for the aluminum industry. So major innovations in aluminum technology 
were known to have been used during this period. Jtach of the labor force is made up of 
prieoners-of-war and information is not available whereby an evaluation could be made 
of their work quality or working conditions. The quality and output of the technical 


and highly-skilled labor is believed comparable to other industries. 

7, if an abundant supply of the accessible Itogarian bauxite continues to flow 
Into the Soviet, sad sufficient electric power is constantly available, the Soviets 
should have no major difficulties which could not be readily resolved in order to fulfill 

tits requirements of their five-year plana sine# 1945. 

8. The specific goals of tit# Fifth Flvt-Tear Han are unrealistic when approached 

from the aspect of — where will the aluminum be consumed? It is not believed probable 
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that toe Soviet indue total econ oLy umi im uuxi wup J n such a abort time and have the 
ability to chew-up aluminum at a rate of over 500*000 tons a year* It 1 b possible* that 
if this Hem-rate is obtained* the stockpile proctiresmi will be increased rather than 
cutback the Han-objective* while awaiting for the consuming industry to attain this 
high ebsorbtiv© state for aluminum consumption* 

t« the limiting factors which might slow down the Soviet aluminum Industry are?- 

(a) Shutting off the supplies of Hungarian bauxite which flow into the SSSR* 

(b) to toterruptim of the electric power supply to toe alumi nu m reduction 
plants or a shortage of available power which would drop the power 
supply below the minimum requirement of toe facility* 

(e) A lowering of the industrial priority fear aluminum md relegating power 
to another industrial consumer or to industries which can economically 
operate on high-cost power* 

Sections (a) and (b) could occur at any time although toe shutting-off of 
toe Hungarian bauxite is a remote possibility unless there are open hostilities. 

Section (e) is not anticipated until after 1955 and more likely after 19ft>* 


SECRET. 
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in. State Reserves t 

It bee been the policy of the Soviet Government to establish state reserves, 
insofar as wee possible, for those coamoditiee in which the Soviet Union is a net 
deficit area. In general, this policy has been achieved by curtailing consumption 
expending production, end obtaining imoortu from. Free World end Satellite sources* 

C& the basis of United Jnfarar.tlan, the reserves are believed to b© used only la 
extrew emergencies and it is not believed that amounts of Is^rtaace have bean 
withdrawn. This general policy has been effect over the period under consideration 
end no changes of taper tcncc have been noted. 

ISa is known to be stockpiled at two reserve depot* » at Kirov end at Moscow, 

It i® probe hi a that other depot* containing tin exist in the UbtR, however, there la 
so specific evidence on hand to support this contention. 

Mercury stock* ere known to exist, Tait the amounts and specific locations of 
such reserve* arc unknown at this time. 

Antimony stockpiles have not a* yet been determined, The availability of 
cm antimony production has eliminated any imbalance between Soviet supply and 

sad it oust be assumed that the USSR has reserves available for emergency use. 

?, 3M uetey and M&MSM&* 

1, 'She Fourth Five leer Elea, 1946 to 1950, provided for substantial increases 
in output of non ferrous metals. The plan called for an increase by 1950 of 2.7 times 
the 1945 tin production, a figure which Is not believed to have been met, Sue specific 
increase* celled fat* in the antimony end mercury industries are not known, although 

information concerning efforts to expend output indicate substantial planned increase®. 
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Th* sftj or promts® encountered during this period include* 

a. limited cowereially exploitable reserves. Ibis factor may be cnrer- 


QO m with extensive geological study development work. 
b» lack of equipment Kid slew deliveries of machinery, 
e. JhaecesribUlty sad poor transportation to some of the or* deposits. 
«. Uttremely difficult climatic conditions for mining operations in 


some areas, 

«, Shortage of technically easpentent personnel. 

3, there have teen no indications of change® in non® for the production of 
antimony* tin or mercury on an industry level. It should te noted teat for mercury 
and antimony, tee production nows are unknown at tela time and teat tea nor* established 
for tin is known in tee for* of a percentage figure of previous production only. 

jtosofar as the norma of specific installations within these industries are 
concerned, there have te*® changes, and these have teen usually downward, these 
changes generally appear in annual nows, showing either a decrease c* a leasee « to 
of increase over the proceeding year. 

4. Production estimates for antimony, mercury and tin for tee period 1945 to 
1952 are as follows. These estimates are for primary output only. Those dealing 
wite antimony and mercury are conjectural and subject to a wide nange of error. The 
estimates for tin production are considered to te within a margin of 10 to 20 pare 

«rror, 

frrfrttflr sL Tfa> - isS^ms. end itomrr taSS S S 


Tear 

Tin 

<--■<> trie tons.) 

Antimony 
tesvrle tone). 

Mercury 

(flasks) 

1945 

3,800 

15 aft* 


1946 

4,500 

tu«u 


1947 

5,300 

»*ft* 

»«** 

1948 

6,000 

&•*» 

li *£• * 
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lear 

Tin 

(job trie tone) 

Antimony 
{metric tons) 

Mercury 

(flaska) 

1950 

8,000 

3,000 

25,000 

1951 

9,000 

3,500 

25 - 30,000 

1952 

10,000 

4,000 

30,000 


The major sources of increased productivity are at Mlcmt 


a. |£a» 

senate Begin* ..Xgl 

Area - -This tin field has been developed to the poet- 
war period sum! my be on© of 'the more Important P ro ^ na ^®6 
in th0 Soirtofc Hcicsi* 

f , 1tM Area - Developed by Delatroy during World ^Jax n» The 

output is believed to be expanding. 

Bmmfi# Reglan x * 

..rVto^k AT- - «-«<»<* V >“•»■<* " 0,1S ““ “■ 

Tte output is b*ll«wd to be ©xpsrt&lnp . 

nwet - Produced most of Soviet tin to the pw-w* 

The output my be expanding tlotfly to the postwar period, 

b. Mercury.! 

Devalued durtog World War 21. Output ie believed 
to b© o^cpaiidisag* 

Iftwnfc gegiCT1 ISL 

Mkltovka - The only important producer of seroury to the pre-war 
period. This property we overrun tgr the Gormus cod lar^ly 
destroyed. It to believed to have been restored to the post- 
war period, 
c. j&MBSgg* 

IfrlMfllT "fftf* TB 

- Developed durtog the war, production to believed to 
be expending a 

Oh&ur&i .^ BemLoped ia post-war period* 
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6, tittle Is known of the Jnoret.se In the productivity of the labor force, 
there is evidence of attempts to introfluo® more mechanisation cod labor saving devices 
end it 1* probable that some success has been achieved. 

The else of the labor loro® employed in the production of tin, neroury and 
antimony is not known. In the early post-war period, both prisoners of war and 
forced Soviet labor were used. It is believed that a relatively high proportion 
of workers currently engaged in mining are forced labor, 

7, Th# aajor difi iculties in meeting goals set have restated from low grade 
or cs, inaoceeibiiity, lack of trained personnel, and a shortage of equJpaaent and 
replacement part*. 

6, It is believed that the goal for tin production will be c rtreoely difficult 
to meet for the reasons given in ktusber 7 above, but is within the realm oi possibility, 
The goplff established for the production of antimony and mercury are unknown at this 

time, 

9. The most important limiting factors in the tin industry are believed to be 
inadequate reserves and difficulty of access, Although the Soviets have claimed 
extensive tin reserves, the grade of the ore is believed to be low, Alee, many of 
the occurrences ar® located in regions of extreme ollmtie conditions with very poor 
transportation facilities available. 

Little is known of mercury ore reserves, althou$i the deposit* of the Fergana 
lalley ere believed to be low grade end the Hikitwka deposit say be nearing exhaustion, 
la general, Ida# reserves of antimony ores, although adequate, are believed 

to be low grade. 
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Mon-Metallic Minerals 

in State Mae ms 

The State reserves program in toe DS&8 since l*i£ has varied considerably 
throughout the various parts of the Union* The industrial output la the World 
Was? IS devastated regions of European USSR daring the 19/j6-*>0 period (fourth 
Fivs-Xear Plan) were pointed toward reaching the pre-war level of production by 
1*1# a»d exceeding that level by 1$ percent by the end of 1*50. Thus for Euro- 
peea USSR it (fees not see® probable that there were any large reserves or stocks 
of aon-ssetaUie mineral products or construction materials available ferine this 
period* She Ural Mountain Region Soviet Central Asia Western end Eastern Siberia 
during the World War II period surpassed greatly the pro-war production level# 
and continued to expand in order to provide material for the reetoration of the 
war devastated parts of European U£SR. Thus reserves developed in these areas 
wire expended for the meet part on European USSR. 

ra* Soviet Union is a deficit area in the construction materials, building 
bricks, cement, sheet and window glass, gypsum and asbestos 'because of the na- 
ture of tfcese product# they are usually produced for incsediate uee only. Thus 
it is improbable that there would be reserve stocks of these material# wren if 
avaUable supplies were adequate. The drain on building end manufacturing in- 
dustries for supplies for the Korean conflict has made a further drain on produc- 
tion and supply of construction materials and strategic con-metallic products. 

It is believed, therefore, that from 1 91*5 to date there Is little evidence to 
•ho* that there are -toeke or reserves of non-metallic minerals and construction 
materials in the USSR* 
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V Industry and Material* 

There want definite changee in plan# for the construction industry beginning 
la 1914. The 19/4-50 Five-Iear Plan called far the termination of the ccnstrae- 
tioa of gigantic plants and other extravagancies in the field of construction. 

In the cement industry, plan# were made to construct small plants in each Oblast, 
these assail plants ware to take care of local demands. A lbs large plant# ware 
to be constructed to provide cement for large government project*. The plan 
far large plant# was to provide 24 Bush plant# by 1949. 

The major problems encountered »n the failure of the machinery and equip- 
meni industries to provide the cement plants on schedule. By the middle of 1914 
only Id of the 24 new plant# sere completed, and many of -toe plant# in European 
0£6R which sera to have been rebuilt by the end of 1914 did not eoae Into full- 
scale production until 191*8. Another problte was that of competent manpower. 
Heavy industry for tie most part has the highest priority for Manpower and time 
the technical level of the employees in the construction industry is low. 


4. Production 



Cement 
1,000 of 
Metric Tons 

Construc- 
tion Bricks 
Millions of 
Bricks 

Sheet Class 
Millions of 
Scj, Meters 

Asbestos 
1,000 of 
Metric Tbns 

Fluorspar 
1,000 of 

He trie tone 

Qypaum 
1,000 ef 
Metric TO) 

1945 

1,800 

1,600 

23.5 

29 

50 

252 

1914 

3,400 

3,000 

42.7 

54 

50 

476 

194? 

4,800 

4*400 

50.8 

75 

75 

652 

1948 

6,600 

6,864 

69*9 

90 

100 

924 

1949 

8,800 

8,000 

75,0 

95 

125 

1,232 

1950 

10, $00 

9,600 

80.0 

100 

150 

1,470 

1951 

12,400 

12,300 

83.0 

110 

ISO 

1,736 

1952 

14*500 

15,990 

90.0 

120 

160 

1,900 


Another major ptoeUan in the ament and brick industries i* tint large quantity 


of poor qualit y Material produced, a# much a# half of the total annual cenent 
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output is of la* grade sad not satisfactory far *t*uetu «1 


use. Many of the 


iwieks manufactured also are of poor quality. About £ to poreent of the 
total annual output cannot be used* 

^ ®*3°r a - J uroe of annual increase in output 

®* large producing centers for construction materials by regions rollout 
a* Cement 


Economic Region in - Novoroseiek 

Economic Begion Til - Moscow area, Podolsk, Brya n s k 
Eeonoade Begion VI - Telsk 
Economic Begion lx • Kovoaibirak 
Economic Region XI - Krasnoyarsk 

Eeonomie Region XII - Spassk Balaiy and Londoto 
k* Construction Bricks 

Eoonomic Region la - Sludjtqy 
Economic Region H . HonaatarshcMaa and Svyataidy 
Eeonoade Region VII - Ryshniy Voloehek, Moscow, Kalinin and 
Starltaa 

Economic Region IX • Tomsk and Etalinsk 

EoonoKie Region XI » Chita, Karymskoya and .osoovka 

Economic Begion XII - Mrobidshaa, Komsomol sk and Voro ehilo r 
«* Sheet Glass 

Economic Region la - Leningrad and Kondopoga 
Economic Begion lib - Gosael 
Economic Region Ha - Re ga 
Economic Region V - lerevan 
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Soononie Region 711 - Qua Khrustalny 
Kconor.ic Region XX * Sovosibirsk 
Eeononle Region HI • Kipariawre 


25X1 


d. Gypsaa 

Saanoatc Region Xa «* Leningrad* and mroaatedsfc 

Eoonoaie Region Xb • laatogerSca 

Beonos&e Region XX* - Minsk 

Eeonojaic Region XXX • HitoYka 

Eeonoedc Region V • Kirorabap and Tiflis 

Baonos&c Region VX * Kuibyeber 

Scooomt© Region HI - Stalinogsnk, Dairsidnek, Moaoow and 
Danilcwo 

Eoonomie Region TOX * Chuweoy* Ofa, CtieXyablitek and 

Chkalsrv 

Rcaonaic Region X* - Dabaabul, Alna>Ata and .talinabad 
Saonoaio Region XL « Krasnoyarsk, Balagannk and i>heri.ov*yo 
Oora 


Eeoncwdc Region HI • Belogorye 
e« Asbestos 

Eaonosdc Region VXXX - Aebeat aad BajanoYii 
f» Fluorspar 

goonoasie Region lb - Aadema 

Seoneoie Region Xa - Aurekhnat 

Eeonoaie Region Xb - Takob 

Saonoaia Region IX • KaXanguy and Abagatuy 
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£ increases In productivity may be obtained fro* the production estimates. 
Increases in labor force* in the construction industries hare been attained in 
mny oases fro® ear prisoners. The construction Industrie* haw on the idwle 
• low priority for technically trained nanpower and time there are often an 
adequate number of workers available but their productivity 1* lo** 

? ftm specific difficulties In reading the plan goal* «** the lack of 
adequate numbers of tectonically trained personnel. iMeh results in a high per- 
centage of unsatisfactory finished products, and a shortage of ceeent plants, 
equipment and replacement parts for existing plants. 

jr. The quoted predation totals for the Fifth Five-Tear Plan are realistic 
but because of the low quality o/ 30 to $0 percent of the products produced 

til® goals ar* beliavad to b# unrealiatio* 

<f fm limi ting factors in th© ©onatxuetion materials fiald ar© th* ahortagas 
of ©qulpment mpUrnmn* parts and trained personnsl* As long as tn# OSSR 
©ontinu** to consider the eon#,nictlon industry a lew priority field the growth 
of this industry and all Industries which require ro&de, buildings* airports* 
plants and factories will be hampered* 
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Iron and Steel 


HI. A. Little definite information exists on mobilization reserve and 
state reserve program as related to pig iron, ingot steel, or finished steel 
products. Ho evidence exists to lend support to the theory that stockp iling of 
the above products is practiced in the USSR. It is felt, however, that a very 
smell percentage of finished special steels may be held in reserves. Normal 
accretions of iron and steel products st mills and warehouses, it should be 
noted, arm- inventories and not stockpiles. 

A. 

1 . The end of the war found the steel producing regions of the 
Ukraine and those around Moscow and Leningrad in ruins. In the Urals and Siberia 
eteei producing facilities were working in an all out effort to sustain and main- 
tain the USSR with only one half of its usual iron and steel capacity. 

The Immediate task at hand was reconstruction of all the more easily 
repaired open hearth furnaces and rolling mills. Later came the repair of blast 
furnaces vnen the open hearths required hot metal to supplement depleted war scrap 
supplies. Modernization vns attempted along with reconstruction and by 1949 the war 
dniaagea areas, rebuilt in the prewar pattern, regained their former status as im- 
portant steel producing regions. 


Hew planning and construction were proceeding at the same time as 
reconstruction. Because of lessons learned during the war when groat steel producing 
regions were lest end other regions cut off from supplies, the Fourth Five fear Plan 
(1946-1950) envisaged a USSR with complete regional self-sufficiency. Hew construction 
was particularly evident in the Caucasus, Central ,aia, and the Far East, regions 
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hitherto dependent on other area* of the USSR. 
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In addition to reconstruction, new construction, and modernisation 


other methods were either instituted or intensified to increase production. Prin- 
ciple among these was the program to educate production people in methods of driv- 
ing equipment harder and diminishing down-time thereby raising output without 
capital expenditure* 

Announcement of aims to be achieved in the Fifth Five Tear Plan 
(1951-1955) rre essentially continuations of the aims of the previous plan and do 
not represent any significant departure from the I960 goal of 50,900,000 tons of 
pig iron find 60,000,000 tons of steel. 


2 * 7516 *° at teportant problem facing the Russian steel industry since 

1948 is the one of raw materials. Intensive exploration for nev deposits of iron 
ore, manganese, and alloying minerals are under way. Exhaustive efforts to obtain 
scrap from all possible sources have been highlighted by the newspapers many times. 
Preparation and improvement of raw materials has been dwelt on at length by Moscow 
planners. It is this last item that has received the most attention. Iron ores 
must increasingly be concentrated «nd sintered. With a wider rang, of steels r ro- 
duce4 than ever before, many of high quality, scrap separation has became a signi- 
ficant factor. The demand for high quality refractories has long been the subject 
of agitation for improved refractory materials and methods. Construction of coal 
washing and preparation facilities are needed to reflect improved pi ysieal and 
chemical standards at coke plants. The ever present problem of high sulfur Donets 
coal requires blending if optimum coke rates are to bs obtained. Other raw materials 
such as limestone and water, both required in large quantities, do not at present 
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Since 1937 efforts have been made to overcome the transportation 
problem of cross hauling material in the steel industry, jy 194$ this situation 
still remained having been improved somewhat by further integration of raw mate- 
rials, ail Is , and markets although the geographic location of coal and iron ore 
deposits precludes a basic elimination of existing conditions. 

In 1948 the reconstruction of var damaged mills was proceeding rapid— 
ly and by 1949 was practically completed. 

As the problems of reconstruction were eliminated, the trials of new 
construction took their place. In both cases, however, the principle bottleneck lay 
in construction of new metallurgical equipment, particularly rolling mm equipment. 
They encountered great difficulty in the building of blooming mills, continuous hot 
and cold mills, and other continuous finishing equipment. 

kith so ranch m t rial and energy directed toward the efforts involved 
in reconstruction and new construction, the aaintainenee and the continuing mecha- 
nisation of existing facilities suffered. 

The problem of obtaining sufficient operating personnel of high quality 
seems to have been partially overcome by intensive education;! training by the 
Ministry of Ferrous Metallurgy. 

The last and ever present problem is the one of new technological ad- 
vances in Iron and steelmaking processes to overcome present inadequacies and in- 
crease production. Advances have been made since 194$ in the use of high top pres- 
sure in blest furnaces; of the desulphurization of hot metal outside of the blast 

-3- 
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furnace; use of oxygen injection in the blast furnace, the open hearth furnace, and 
in convertors; successful operation of 370 to 400 metric ton open hearth furnaces; 
increased use of the duplex process; in electric furnace design and operation; and 


ever higher speeds on rolling mills. 

3. The most important norm in the iron and steel industry in the GSSR is 
the steel coefficient representing the efficiency of an open hearth fums.ee and its 
ability to produce Steel per square Meter of hearth area. The coefficient hag risen 


flrom about 4.0 metric tons of steel p*r square meter of hearth area per 24 > ours in 
194^ to stout 6.2 in 1952. This coefficient claimed to have been attained in 1952 
compares favorably with the open-hearth coefficient of the 0.S, Steel industry. Tin 
blast furnace coefficient has shown a corresponding improvement. 

4. (See Table next page) 

5. Prior to 1950 the Mg gains ms.de each year in pig iron snd steel pro- 
duction were accounted for primarily by reconstructed facilities. By 1951 , however, 
retobilitated facilities accounted for no increase while new construction and in- 
creased efficiency accounted for all the Increase. The following tables show vfoat 
the claimed increases resulted from. 


leaf 

1951 

1 952 


aa ggsaaetj steel Production from Hew Facilities 
flffil.Iaffre.aged Efficiency l 


T . ir' . tfd , Inc 1 Prod » 


Tag.Pfto fM £££l&teagg Iflg,l:r.od from New fsciHt.le f 


4.100.000 33.0^2. 

3 . 100. 000 30. 0% 


67. OSS 
70,0$ 


leay 

1951 

1952 


J sazaflgfid PiK Iron Production frq ffl Rev Fscllit 1 a g 
aM increased Efficiency 12S3cl252 

IaP . .Prgd flrg £££islaass Inc.Prod from Hew 


2.700.000 46 . 4 $ 

3.170.000 35 . 5 $ 


53.6$ 

64* 5 % 


~4~ 
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Product 

(Thousands or Metric Tons) 
Metallurgical Coke 

Pig Iron 
Steel 

Finished Steel 
Halls 

Wheels and Tires 

Axles and Forgings 

Wire Rod 

Pipe and Tube 

Heavy Sections 

Light Sections 

Rail Accessories 

Strip 

Sheet 

Plate 

Steel Castings 
ton Castings 
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1947 

1948 

1949 

— i 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

I960 

15300 

leooo 

■ 20200 

25360 

29000 

33000 

370CO 

39500 

42600 


11500 

14000 

16?00 

19300 

22000 

25100 

mm 

3locx) 

34000 

50000 

14600 

18700 

23400 ‘ 

27100 

31203 

34300 

37500 

40700 

43900 

6 (XXX) 

10300 

13200 

16700 

19500 

22400 

25100 

27600 

30100 

32600 



2125 

515 

448 

1342 

1342 

n&B 

7951 

s06 

403 

2581 

3026 

673 

35BO 
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It should be noted that the percentage increases claimed by increased 
efficiency for both pig iron cad steel are lover in 1952 than they vce, e in 1,5 
fids is indicative that the limit of production to be gained ti rough better effi- 
ciency of operations is being approached. This source of added output is, of cows®, 
limited If the origin -• 1 practices were reasonably efficient, Future .nci e;i3C - 1° 
output will depend to a great extent on new construction. 

6* Ho information available* 

7. For sn answer to this question see number two which rointe out specific 
difficulties. 

a. The goals for the Fourth Five Tear Plan (1946-1959) vere overfulfilled. 
The aims, as shown previously, for the Fifth Five Tear Plan \1951~1955) are essenti- 
ally extensions of the rates of increase realised under the Fourth Five Tear flan. 
Therefore it is concluded that the goals for the Fifth Five Tear Plan are realistic. 

9. Although the iron ore and coal reserves of the USSR are adequate to 
support a much larger steel industry, the quality of these two raw materials will 
req' ire a considerable amount of preparation and beneficiation, If the Soviet® are 
not in position to make tremendous investments in coal preparation and iron ore 
beneficiation plants by 1955, this may be a limiting factor on the expansion of the 
iron and steel industry. 


- 6 - 
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fran Ore 

V. A. 1. The rahabil itatian of the Krlvoi Hog Basin iron ore mining facili- 
ties, which accounted for over 50 percent of prewar production, was the farenast 
task confronting the industry isrodiatcly after World 'War II. I%«aa announood 
that this Job was basically ooapletcd at the end of 1947. 3inoe then, there 
has been a grad ual expansion of production facilities In this area as well es 
in the nearby Kerch district, on the Crimean peninsula, these two area® re- 
portedly accounted for 52 percent of the Soviet Union's total iron ore production 
in 1950. there has been no evidences of midden changes in the overall plans of 
the iron ore mining industry during the Fourth or Fifth Five-Iear Plan periods. 

Hi® industry lias been rectinr its production goals, however, not withoit sere 
ooeratiarial difficulties*. 

It vac hoped that large-ooal© production wild ooswenoe at the 
Kursk Magnetic /mostly, in Central Ruse la, during the period 1946-50 but avail- 
able evldenoo indicates that this was not attained. As of late 1949, 26 ailliett 
cubic meters of overburden covering the crebody had to be removed before mining 
operations could begi 

2. One of the major problems eneminterad In the Iron or® m i n ing industry 
0 f the USSR has been the tr&risport&t 1 on of ixm ora frees mine to co mvw&r* 
efficiency of sohadulltip 9 a shortage of ora4mtiXing oara end high costs of lengthy 


jhmtlc are qaBpone?£ parts of this problem* 

Another problem lias 'been the declining quality of the iron arc mined 
in the USSR* this is particularly true of the country* c two leading iron era 
mining centers, Krlvoi Bog and Hagnitorcrak f uhiefo have • mm not- w&jX 
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mtemlve deposits of h±0»-0Me iron or®. The ore hoh V at Krlvoi 

Bob is WIT to a hi^ loos durtof. handltof and transport ■* 

m inerBmm oM-per-ton-of-pU: iron consumption ratio. l*ha rapid depletion 
or the rich are reserves at apnitcforol: has led the Soviet gevernnart to abandon 
the famous ^nltofarsk^tianetak Casibtoe Plan, hereby iron-ore w shipped frcss 
Macnitofomk none 1*200 mil* eastward to the «fcaltor E ieal carter of Steltoek 
in retiam for coal from the Kusnetck Basin, luring the Fourth and »-ifth Fiv»- 
Sear Plans, Soviet geologists have been conducting intensive coloration and 
stnwing operations to an effort to establish a local iron ore base for the 

netallurrlcal center of Staltosk. Although a®e propose has been made, the 

* 

latest information available indicate* that Stalina?- still requires iron we 


to be shlppo#-. In tvm iitocrcra?k*. 

3* fhmr® ia wi dense indicting that ebsmgeo In protoatiai "sons* 

haw been rather frecgmfo within tie Krlvol Basin am mining amp teat, 
p*atticBl«rly during the years 1949-1950. Reaconc for these chaises are ; .xe&ifoM, 
however, the principal, roes 00 s seen to have been due to inefficient ■esa£W**&, 
proper equips* mtotenance practices, **! improper Panning ^ich resulted 


in the develepne.it of production bcfctleneeVa. 

4, The following Iron ore production figures wo the best eotinetee 
available at the present time. The range of error to believed, to be api-rariimtely 


t 5 ‘percent* 


m$R Ira* Om Produatioo 1945**19 ! !!?5 
(jba million netrie tana) 


1945 

If .£ 


1951 

4^*6 

1946 

20.0 


1952 

54.3 

194 ? 

25.0 


1953 

61,1 

394 ® 

30.0 


1954 

68.0 

1949 

35.0 


1955 

75.0 

1950 

40.0 
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5, The Krivoi Kog Baaln has tern the major source «f increase In Iran 
are production since 1945. 'This area contributes te th© orwtttry’s total iron 
ore production in 1945 m nerHfible but la 1950 it is reported to hare pro- 
duced 4ft percent of the Soviet Tinian's iron are. 

The Urals region, which accounted for about 33 ereenfc of the total 
iron ore production in 1950, is the other principal source of increased pro- 
duct' on, Areas which accounted for lesser increased in production are tee 
Tula-Mpstek district in Central I&ssha, tee Dashtessn deposit in the Trana- 
c't'.ieasus , and the i ornayu Shoriya district, south of iitalinak, in tee tern. 

Siberia, 

ft, A lack of infOTnatlon relating to increases in productivity and 
labor forces prevents any offering of an answer to this quest!®. 

7, There have been no filvrea to wot national plan goals for tee 
production of iron ere in the USSR since 1945. Regionally, the Krivoi Reg 
Basin has had the greatest difficulty in meeting the annual production goal#, 
la sdditim to the afom^ntioaed reasons listed in part "3," it has been stated 
that water problems have been. ■ tampering production in tee underground alnas. 

Also, shortages of replaceable parts such as drill bits has caused nursrews 
slowdowns in production rates of the various misses of the Krivoi hog cccsplox, 

55, Although no actual plan goal far the production of iron are in the 
Wm during the ftffch Five-ioer flan has yet oos© to light, production estimates, 
based on roqidrra-ents plus export ccraaitnents, fear the years 1V51-XV55 indicate 
that such a Mite of axpamioa is entirely possible providing everything runs 
smoothly. Factors which could upset each an expansion will bo discussed in part "9. 

SECRET 
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9* The primary factor which will affect the rat© of expansion of the 
iron ore lalnlng industry In the liS3R is the degree of success attained in the 
ore benefioiatlm program. The tSSE does not have enough good dlreet-emsltlne 
iron ore to support such ambitions production plans for' any extended period of 
time* Most of the iron ore ewnatlng from deposits now in production requires 
various kinds of tenof ioi at 1 on. Many ore processing plants were omstraoted 
and put into operatic an during toe Fourth FiviwTear Flan period, and several more 
are scheduled to bo put into operation during the period 2)51**1955* Certain de«* 
posits, however, contain complex ores for tJhltfi. the Russians thus for have failed 
to develop ecmaalcal processing methods, the so-called Kursk ''Sgnstic Anomaly 
in. Central Russia, contains extensive reserves of such ores, Fcr the country 
aa a v&iole, it appears that technological research in the iron ere processing 
field la lagging behind develc^nt plans. 
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In view of interrmtlcsml tension and the vulnerability of the USSR 1 3 two 
nmt important manganese deposits, NUecpol in the Ukraine arid Chiatiira in the 
Caucasus, the Soviet Covornment might deem it advisable to create a strategic 
stockpile of high-gpod© laangmese in areas beyond the Urals* There is no docu- 

fcy " 5 

- / 

Escalation available to confirm the actual eodatance of a national stockpile but 
it can be readily assumed by analysing the various aspects of the manganese 
industry, 

War damage to Nikopol and rapacious mining methods practiced by the Russians 
at Chiatura resulted in a large decrease of manganese care production in the 


Soviet Union during the immediate post-war yearc, Although the loss mm con- 
siderable, ore extraction was still of sufficient quantity to allow for a re- 
maining surplus after domestic consumption and ©sport requirements had been 
achieved , A table showing the estimated postwar manganese ore produ dbion and 
supply of the USSR is as follows 1 


Ore aM..Saaato. £a Afts 

(Thousands of Metric Tons) 


1st a 



Broorte -2/ 

Surplus 

1945 

2,030 

1,530 

155 

345 

1946 

2,210 

1,280 

259 

671 

1947 

2,400 

1,480 

300** 

620 

1948 

2,690 

1,330 

387** 

480 

1949 

3,380 

2,260 

74** 

1,146 

1950 

3,910 

2,540 

59** 

1,311 

1951 

4,000 

2,600* 

H.A.** 

1,400 

1952 

4,100 

2,665* 

II, A.** 

l r A3S 



Estimated Stockpile 


7,403 


* Ccnsua^tlm estimated as 65$ of production 
** U»S. Imports C illy 
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As indicated on the above table, the manjianeso industry was gr adu al ly re- 
stored to wher© the 1949 production surpassed the 193 3 all-time high of 3 >200,000 
metric tons* Annual production from 1950 to 1°52 indicates that 4*000,000 metric 
tens of or© may the XoveUng off point for the industry * 

i 

At the came time production ms reaching new level©, exports of manganese 

1 ■ i 

ore hepm to decline* The United States, fcraorly a large market for USSH man- 
ganese ore, imported 397,000 metric terns during 194&, partially for stockpiling 
purple, A change of Soviet policy cut exports to the United States to 74,000 
metric tons in ,1949* During 1951 and 1952, United States imports wore practi cally 
nil. Trade restrictions between the East and West limited Soviets exports of 
manganese to member countries of the Soviet bloc and the Scandinavian countries. 
Requirement* of these countries are small in proportion to what the Soviets 
normally would make available far export* Th© high level of production at Chiatura 
from 194S-1950, may have been planned largely for stockpiling purposes, though 
normally export possibilities would be a primary consideration of these deposits. 
Situation. of production, ©animation, and exports of manganese ore in the 
USSR since 1945 reveal that an estimated surplus of 7,400,000 metric tons remains 
for stockpiling purposes. This amount would be sufficient to supply the Soviet 
Union 1 s m a ngane se requirements for approximately 3 years. 

Dicing the latter part of 1952 and the first half of 1953, offers of Soviet 
rmnganoee to the West became known. Terms of trade included both "exchange of 
goods 11 and currency payments *" The reappearahee of Soviet m&ngrnosc in world 
markets could suggest that the USSR 1 © quota far stockpiling of this important 
mineral has been reached , 
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the fToafcest difficulties enccftmterod by the mngoneae industry tpm 1945 


to the present trbie vas repairing the vmx dosage suffered 'by the industry. 
Demolition by the Germans and ether results of the \mx prevented any ispcsrtant 
production fron Dikcpol until 194$* The Chiatura nines 'were damaged during the 
vst, not by direct enemy action but because of the mining ’Wthcda esnplcyed. 
Apparently nor mal ^fnlng practice?? ■yore abandoned in view of the prosrinity 01 
the mines to the combat areas and the urgent need to get as xsuch ore out of the 
r round, m possible. Consequently, predatory exploitation resulted in a slow 
recovery far several years following the xmr* By 1949, production for both de- 
posits was above prewar figures* 


Estlraated Mmem-fl Ore rartoBfltiflB In thft..BSSB 
(Thousands of Metric Tens) 

Total 


Year 

facgflftiifeJlaa 

■Maters 

HUcnptfl 

Others 

1950 

3,910 / 

45.3 

31.2 

23.0 

1949 

3,330 / 

45.5 

23.5 

26,0 

1943 

2,690 

44.6 

23.5 

31.9 

1947 

2,400 

43.0 

22.0 

35.0 

1946 

2,210 

43,5 

19.4 

37.0 

1945 

2,030 

40.9 

19.7 

39.4 

1940 

2,360 

54.6 

32.3 

13.1 


The intense effort to rest ere extraction of the nangJineso care to prewar 
levels and mhm® was" successful, but in doing so, serious shortcomings developed 
within the rsmgancse industry, especially at Chtatwra. Sufficient attention was 
not given to the problems of concentration of mngaaese ore, and' as a r-emilt, out- 
put of firet«^mdc metallurgical ere increased vary sickly* Secmid aid third- 
grade ores pr^icfslnatod in the OToducticn at Chlatura Mangtmoso Trust* The intro- 
ductloa • of new machine todhnoloj^r into the field of manganese eonoentMtlon was to 

receive nfeoat attention in cm attempt to improve the quality of concentrated arc# ^ 
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Since 1940, the Scarlet Union has mphaslzeia the development and exploration 

y • [■: 

of new sources of imang&nose in the eastern regions of the cc^tay*\ A 20f*©osnber 
gedlogioal expedition, under the direction of the Dshesda Ore Pirootorate is 
constantly prospecting for new supplies of mnganeso in the Kasakh SSR* Other 
areas undergoing further exploratory work Include the Urals* Siberia* and toe 
Soviet Far East. -5/ Develapnant of new sources of mngancse outside of the Cau~ 
casus and Ukraine regions has a twofold objective* first, the metallurgical 
centers in the East will be able to obtain their inanganese requirements from 
local sources instead of depending upon long hauls tram. Chintwa or Nikopol, and 
secondly, the vulnerable position of the Ghiatura and Hikqpol deposits cannot be 
discounted in case of new hostilities* Reserves of the eastern deposits are 
ocmiderably smaller and. usually of lower grade ores. In a number of cases, lack 
of transportation to the aamxming centers has stymied dcn'clqpmont of some of the 
eastern deposits. Despite these obstacles, production of manganese in the eastern 
regions has reached a decree to where most of the jaangancee requirements of the 
eastern iron and steel centers can be fulfilled by local deposits, Cowtijai«i9 
development of these new manganese reserves has in no way lessoned the importance 
of Chiatura and Nikopol, 

An actual good figure for the produefcim of manganese in the USSR during toe 
Fifth Five Year Plan Is not available bat can be concluded to be within the range 
of 4 and 4,5 million metric teas of ore. The present rate of promotion along- with 
introduction of new technological Improveenonts irould indicate that an annual target 
■within the abcve-raentioried range would not be unrealistic, 

Ccntinued growth of the manganese industry in toe US;>R will depend upon pro- 



gressive expansion of the iron and steel industry and a new trade policy that would. 
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again make Russian manganese 


available to the free world. Upon Staspletlon of an 


emergency stockpile, it is unlikely that increased domestic oorwtim will 
the present rate of production, therefore, moot of tho surplus ore will haw to be 
channe led into world Markets or production will have to be maintained near consump- 
tion levels. 
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, Metallurgical Coke 

V-fe— During World War II, 7*5 percent of ti « facilities of the colte— pro vcing 
industry vote destroyed by the Geratansu This lots raa cosipensatod for to som «*• 
tent by m ex^&mim of facilities in the Vrals and wstern Siberia. During the 
postwar period, expansion of coke facilities has jaroceeded rare »t a greater rate 
than @lmvher& in 1 fa* W3R* 

The Buaciane have experienced considerable difficulty in rehebi titating 
the- n^tallurgieal cole# industry of the Southern regions. Progress in the re ha- 
IliUtion of the ana lagged behind plums throughout the Fourth FIva~Xear Flan. 

At the **nd of 1950 the Southern region vm restored to only approximately 75 
cent of the prevar output. 

Bue to the shortage of reserved of the 'best types of coking co&X, 92 per- 
cent of the coal produced for coking requires belief lcifttlon prior to coking* Con- 
struction of facilities for this operation : as consistently lagged behind pirns* 

The large deposits of coal ith Qualities sv*i tab!# for coking are few in 
number and are so situated that excessively long rail hauls are often necessary to 
supply certain plants. 


The available estimates of wtmml production of mtal lurgical coke in tte 
ms II ats baliftved to have a possible rang# of error of about + 5 to - 10 percent. 
The yearly figures are- as follow ■( in million metric tons ) t 


1945 

12 . 5 

1 950 (Flan) 

30.0 

1946 

14.0 

1951 

29. 0 

1947 

15.3 

1952 

33*o 

1948 

18.0 

1953 

37.0 

1549 

20.2 

1954 

39.5 

1950 

•••• 5*4 

<55 

42.6- 
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Several new coal field*, »oa* of which started cpwetioae during the 

juried 1946-50 end *11 of «hich should be rut into production aoa»ti»e during the 

Fifth Five-Tear Flan pending completion of new rail facilities, are and will be 

significant sources of annual, increases in coal for coke production. «• 

the Vorkuta field In the Pechora Basin f»orth and Borthvest Region), the Tkvsrchell 

and Tkvite;.li fields (Trsnseaueasns Region), the i>*.g*B field in »ho Fergen* ^.,ain 

(Central Asia), ansi the Burey*, S- chan, and Sakhalin Island fields (Far Ust). 

It is estiaeted that in l'>50 the production of actallurgioal <“ ok * in th ® 

USSR fell short of the planned goal hy app.roxiw toly 5 million tons. A summer of 

the reasons why production vs© deficient is belovi 

1* Slower progress than anticipated in t be reconstruction of 
facilities in the Southern region* 

2. Foot quality of the coal, particularly from the OomU Basin, 

3* Xnadeougcy of coal preparation facilities* 

4. Shortage of spa, re parts ♦ 

5. Inefficient and incomplete ’/utilisation of existing machinery 
and ©quipe^nt, 

6* Poor organi?ati<m of ■ MpO), ? ?r and lm* standard of efficiency 
m&mg labor* 

7* Lag in application of results of research work to Industrial 
production* 

Plan goal* for coke production in the during ike Fifth Pivu-Ie«.r FLan 
^available. It is believed, however, that the leg in production which we. a, parent 
throughout the Fourth Five-Tour Flan --111 extend into aa^protoably throug^t the Fifth 


Five-Iear Flan* 

Tb® limiting factors vrdeh will tend to slov future mspmm ion of coke pro- 
duction facilities are essentially tbe same a s those v'rich haw havered pro-. **ct.*on 


-Si- 
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pUm in p*st* Perhaps the nost Uniting factor will be technological reaa-rch 
in the utilisation of lw-qua?.i% coal# for the production of to tall urg i ce 1 coke*, 
it Is imperative that the Soviet iron and steel ind sir y learn to utilise ti-^se 
coals sine* the knew reserves of good coking coal are insufficient to support an 
expanding iron and steel industry for tmy extended period of tiw, 

extensive use of vore-out and obsolete aquipssent hreughout the in- 
dustry is ano-htr factor voleh could e&use a slowed o*/n in the rate of coke production. 


■ 3 - 
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Ferroalloy Metals 


This category includes tungsten, rwlyb'onu , vanadium, nickel, cobalt 
and c hroaiuau 

A ■ chronological history of the activities ia this industry since 
ili£ war, as best can be derived from available information is given in the following. 
It is pointed out that there has been very little information on any of these metals 
since about 1940. Plan goals and production norms are almost entirely lacking. 

Ontil the end of 'World liar II the USSR imported significant quan- 
tities of all of the ferroalloy metals, inspite of large domestic reserves of mo at 
of them. This resulted l.-rgeiy from the fact that the Soviets lacked the technical 
know-how and capital equipment to convert the raw ores to usable products. 

The arsaaonts program, the advent of jet planes and guided missiles, 
the general advance of technology and the rapid expansion of the USSR's industrial 
base haw all served to Increase the demands for ferroalloys in the post-war period. 
This growth in demand has been accompanied by a steady increase in production, but 
more often than not it has not been possible to assign specific dates to or even iden- 
tify sudden specific changes in activity in this industry. 


kith the cessation of tend-Lecse shipments in Jure 1945, the USSR 
was confronted with immediate or imminent shortages of nearly all of the f error Haying 
metals. This was especially true of the more highly refin«d and thus more difficult 
to manufacture preduets such as, extra low-car on forrochrorae and the higher grades 
«.f * .errotui’gsten and ferromolybdenua. In order to overcome these shortages the USSR 
initiated a program in the ferroalloy industry designed to expand the physical volume 
of production ami increase the quality of products. This program was given a .high 
priority by the Soviet Government in order that a high degree of selfsufficiency could 

be attained in the field* 
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In the areas occuppied by the German armies during the war 


many of the mines and ore treatment facilities were badly damaged* Vigorous 
efforts were applied in the immediate post-war period to rehabilitate and expand 
these facilities. The molybdenum- tungsten combine at Tyrny Aus in the Caucasus 
and the Monchegorsk Mickel Combine in the Kola Peninsula are prime examples of 
enterprises that were rebuilt and expanded during this period* The acquisition 
of the Pechenga nickel mine and smelter from the Finn 1 © in 1944 further augmented 
the USSR 1 s nickel supplies. 

The Communist victory in China in 1949 gave the IBSR access to 
the worlds largest and most productive tungsten deposits* By 1950 virtually all 
of China’s tungsten production was available to the USSR, This reduced their de- 
pendency on domestic sources of supply and alleviated the urgency of developing 
less economic deposits in the ?B$R, Moreover, the availability of large tungsten 
supplies has made possible some substituting of that metal for less abundant alloy- 
ing elements, such as molybdenum, consequently effecting a further saving of scarce 

resources* 


Until 194S, when chromite exports to the U,S* were cut off, a 
large portion of the USSR’s chromite production was for export. Consequently, chro- 
mite production dropped appreciably in 1949 when exports to the Western World ceased* 
The embargo pieced on the shipment of strategic material, including 
the ferroalloying metals, by the C0CC3M countries in 1950 further reduced the avail- 
ability of these metals to the Soviet Bloc from foreign sources. This forced an 
additional burden on the USSR’s ferroalloy industry since there was now a demand from 
the Satellite countries to supply products which had formerly been imported from the 
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Meat* The embargo proved especially painful to the Soviet Bloc for products vhich 
had remained in short supply due to technological diffidences, inadequate resources, 
or underdeveloped plant capacity. 

2. The ferroalloy industry of the USSR vas beset vith many problems 
at the end of World War II. Here again, it is not possible to assign specific dates 
to the appearance of or to the ultimate solution to most of these problems. The 
industry, from the geological exploration, development and mining level on through 
the ore treatment and metal refining stage suffered from a generally low level of 
technical proficiency and lack of capital equipment. Transportation facilities were 
in many cases inadequate. This problem vas complicated by the far-flung geographic 
distribution of mineral deposits and care and metal processing facilities. Skilled labor 
and skilled technicians were in short supply. Apparently there has been no shortage 
of unskilled labor. Prisoner- of - v&r and Soviet forced laborers have been extensively 
used in this industry, especially in mining. 

By January 194 B many of these problems were solved and for others, 
at least a partial solution had been reached. For example, the chemical compositions 
of recently produced chrome alloys reveal that the USSR has apparently overcome its 
former difficulties in manufacturing extra-low-carbon ferrochrome. Soviet technology 
in this field nov appears to be as far advanced as that of the United States. 

Up until 1947 the Soviets were experiencing difficulties in extract- 
ing vanadium from complex, ores and in manufacturing ferro vanadium. There is strong 
evidence available that these difficulties have since been largely overcome. 

Such other problems as inadequate transportation facilities, lov 
levels of mechanization and skilled labor shortages are gradually being solved through 
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the investment, programs of the Five Year Plans and training programs* 


3* There is no information available on changes in ** norms* 1 of 


production within the industry* 


4* Production estimates for the ferroalloying metals are given in 


the following tablet 


(Metric Tons -Metal) * 


Tear 

Storing 

Nickel 

Vanadium 

Molybdenum 

Cqbalt 

Tungsten 

1945 

300,000 

15,200 

NA 

1,450 

MA 

•-,'30 

1946 

300,000 

o 

o 

NA 

1,125 

NA 

1,180 

194 ? 

500,000 

21,000 

NA 

2,275 

700 

1,180 

1948 

600,000 

25,000 

NA 

2,250 

boo 

1,800 

1949 

350,000 

29,000 

NA 

2,800 

85 o 

2,060 

1950 

500,000 

32,000 

1,000 

3,045 

900 

2,570 

1951 

600,000 

35,400 

1,425 

3 , 3°0 

950 

2,750 

1952 

650,000 

3B,aoo 

1,700 

3,550 

1,000 

3,000 

1953 

6 ? 0,000 

42,200 

1,950 

3,825 

1,060 

3,400 


^Chromite in terms of chromite 

P;:»an goals for only two of these metals are known for this period* 
Molybdenum production was to increase 2.1 times in the period 1945 to 1950* 
This goal is believed to have been reached. Nickel production was to in- 
crease 53 % over the 1950 level by 1955. This goal is believed attainable. 


5* Intensified geological exploration, development of new mineral 


deposits, capital investment programs to further mechanize existing facilities and 
the building of new processing facilities will all lead to increases in ferroalloy 
production* Technological advances that increase metal recovery levels and new pro- 
cesses of concentrating and refining complex ores help to attain the same goals* 

6. There is no specific information available concerning annual in- 
creases in productivity and labor force in the industry since 1945. 
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7. Plan goals except as noted in #5 above are unknown. The 

general difficulties encountered by the industry since 1945 are discussed in #2 
above. 

s. Specific goals of the Fifth Five Tear Han are unknown except 

for nickel. For this product the plan goal is believed to be realistic and 
attainable* 

9 * There a * h 01 * technological and geological factors which will 
combine to licit the growth of the ferroalloy industry in the USSR. Ore reserves 
for some metals are limited. This is especially true of tungsten, molybdenum .and 


cobalt. However, the USSR ij> a vast 


area, much of which is still relatively un- 


reserves 


«plor«i geologically. there are pe.ribilltie, that a, „t mUKmni 
of Uw. me-tals rill prove .efficient for ram, to come. Mam „,arva. ri 

nickel, chromite ana «. aI , .offlclent to support high production level, 
until at least 1970 and perhaps beyond that. 

Other factor, that rill tend to limit the grorih of the Ma.tr, 
are limited ,ap p u., o[ capital equipment .killed labor pin, th. Inadequate 
transportation facilities. technological difficnltie. 1, procring the cample* 

ore, of some of the metal, rill nndonWedl, f , Writing factor for to 

come * 
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tl» Agriculture 

m 1^6 suns asde the following statement* *fhe prineiiel aims of the new 


Five-Year Han (13&6-1950) are to rehabilitate the ravaged areas of the country, to 
xwstore the prewar level in industry and agriculture, and to surpass this level in 
fflore or less substantial measure** Close observation and analysis of the Soviet’s 


agr icultural achievements during the Fourth Five-fear Flan indicate that the prewar 
level of production was not reached, much lass exceeded, for most of the Major crops. 
1. Estimates of annual sroduetion of major crops since the mr t and, the 


divergencies between plan goals and achieveaantsi 
Fourth Five-Tear Flan (191*6-1950) . 

While the Fourth Five-Tear Plan envisaged an expansion of the production of 
all crops, the greatest increases wr ere planned for grains and such industrial crops 
as cotton, sugar beets, and oil seeds. During the five year period total farm produc- 
tion was expected to exceed that of 191*0 by 27 percent. Gross fare production failed 
to reach planned goals} information is not available in the aggregate to assess the 
degree to ihieh production fell short of the 19U0 level. The attached table, however, 
gives in absolute figures the goals to be achieved for major crop® by 1950 and CIA’s 
estimates of production for each year of the plan period. 

Graina . Goals for the individual grain crops were not announced in the 
pise; the goal given is for total grains, and that in terms of biological production, 
me biological crop ia an estimate of the aammt of grain growing in the field before 
harvest in contrast with the barn harvest which is the amount of grain available for 


« rt-. 4 T <««»■■! b« after harvesting has been completed. In the accompanying table, all 


production data have been adjusted to barn harvest from the Soviet’s announced 


biological crop figures. 
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Whereas the Soviet 1 a claimed that grain production in 1950 ws 98 percent 

ef the planned goal, estiswtes of CIA «he» that production in that year we only 8? #5 

percent of the goal. In IJttf, a good year for cereal production, the harvested crop 

we marly 10 percent below the goal for 1950. 

eyw (raw valae} . largely because of annual increases in the acreage of 

sugsrbeets, the production of sugar increased each year of the Fourth Five-Year Han. 

from a law level of 700,000 metric tens, production reached 2,180,000 metric tons 

in 1950, or 90*8 percent of the goal of 2,1*00,000 tone for 1950. 

T -tfa. sugarbeets, the acreage of cotton wo expanded 
toping the Fourth Five-Year plan years. For the mat part, the increases took place 
on un-irrigated lands* During the period the acreage of c otton on irrigated lands 
ws increased over the lew level to which it had declined during the war, but by 1950 
it was about equal to the prewar acreage. 'While the expansion of production in ms- 
irrigated areas tended to reduce the average yields per hectare, the net result ws 
a gradual amxufil increase in production. Sy 1950, gross production had doubled that 
of 191*8 and had exceeded tee planned goal by 100,000 metric tons, or 3*2 percent. 

Potatoes . An Important food and feed in many regions of the Soviet union, 

potatee production was quite low in 191*8 at 62,900,000 metric tons. Yhe following 

year production rose to over 71,000,000 tons end during the next three years exceeded 

tons 

the goal of 76,000,000/which ws derived from tee announced acreage goal. Using 
this method, the best year, 1950, exceeded the goal by only 3.8 percent. If the 
Soviets planned on an increase in yields during the plan period, then the estimated 
goal may be low and achievements in 191*8, 191*9, and 1950 were still below the actual 
goal* 

Soviet agriculture was not successful in attaining all of tee goals 
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for the waier cmpa, so* progress w» -* *• *** *“ ^ 

lewis of production that resulted Area tbs «W* 9o8! ® Industrial crops hsd exceeded 
,««»«. production because of stronger smjfewie and support giren then by the 

gOTSrCBMit* 

a a aagas. iasdga. - *»*«<* •"«— » 

n», «« oot mmob i» it* *>™*» <* *grlciaw. sroteti™ »!*•“»• °* 

rutt nm.TMr JU», mwxrt i» *». l ” »™“*ti* ~d * «-» * *“• **“ ** 

, /j*> M u,j hasrily upon tto return of crop acreages 

be unattainable. The plan for 19U6-50 relied heavier upon 

to prewar levels and to * lesser extent on increases in yields to achieve «* aanonneed 

^als. Bealtotog, as they *ust* that increases in acreage* am becoming mm &£&**£& 

. A . ^ mfth Fiv«-?ear Plan have exhibited few inhibitions 

to attain* Soviet planners in the FiTta *““* 

to establishing high production goals based to a considerable extent on fantastically 
M** ytoYd,. m October 1952, Sabumv, ehaiman of the State *— *« Ccsndttoe, 

as follows i »Th« greater part of the increase of output of the met important 
crops Will tabs place because of the Increase of harvest yields. Bus to sa toema 
of yields* appropriately 90 percent mre gross production of grain* asm 50 percent 
ws* raw cotton, and over 60 percent of sogwbeet will be obtained." 

awto to the chief food crop in the USSR, but nei#«r the USSR nor the 03 
have in the past been able to increase grato yields greatly, fbe mm is 
other crop, proved to the ««, themfom* changes to yields can he disco^ted as 
M toportont factor affecting the achieve of goals. After two crop yearn under 
to« new jSan no significant tocmasea to yields have been observed and attaints 


«*!», Qrain production during the plan p«etod 0951-55) to eupposad to 

4SmSSmSSw* HVt 


average 


am >y to to » KUOMt of ttU £ 0 ^ W MSS »«“ «**>■ 
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increase is biological grain production over 1950 of 8 to 10 percent. During the first 

two years of the Five-Tear Plan, however, no such large increase in grain production 

has occurred, According to figures released by the Soviets, biological production 

in X9$Z is only about 5 percent greater than in 1950 (the base year of the Fifth 

Five-Tear Plan). Therefore, if the Soviets are to fulfill their 1955 gt^ain production 

{ \ 

goal in the remaining three years of the plan, they must increase production at the 

■ \ 

unr ealistic rate of at least 11 percent each year. At present, the 1955 grain 
production plan appears to be impossible of attainment* 

Soger (rag value) * Raw sugar production by 1955 is planned to reach 

5.600.000 metric tons* Soring the first two years of theplan {1951-55) * production 
was only slightly above 2,000,000 tons* While some further increases in production 
are expected during the next three years, it is extremely unlikely that the goal, 
baaed on high yields and moderate increases in acreage, can be achieved* 

Cotton (unglnned)* During the Fifth Five-Year nan theacre%e sown to 
cotton is expected to be increased by 800,000 hectares, % the end of the first two 
years the acreage was increased by 600,000 hectares so that an increase of only 

200.000 hectares regains to be achieved in the next three years* Because much of the 
new acreage is on semi-arid land, average yields have declined and production in 1952 
was lower than la 1951 and ufc 3,200,000 metric tons was far below the goal of 5,000,003 
torus envisaged for 1955* Sven though the addition of 200,000 hectares is achieved, 
total production cannot be raised to meet the goal for 1955 without a substantial 
increase in average yields* Based on past records, these yields cannot be increased 

sufficiently to udhim^ the planned goal* 

Potatoes* The production goal for 1955 is planned to be 112,1400,000 metric 
tons of potatoes * This goal is bZ percent higher than the production of 78,880,000 
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teas achieved in 1950 and in 1952, the Soviet Onion 1 a previous high years, The 
trend in potato production tea been upward, bat the 1955 goal appears to be too high 


to be achieved during the heart three yean. 

2* Specific difficulties encountered in the fulfillment of plan goals since 

19fa5 t 

fourth Five-Year Han, (1^6»50) # 


As noted above the goals of the Fourth Five-Tear Han were high, but they were 
not utterly unreasonable in that they were not greatly above prewar levels of production. 
The goals were high in relation to the low levels to which production had fallen during 
and immediately following the war. The achievement of goals was largely a matter 
of restoring production to prewar levels, or, in sew crops, to exceed prewar slightly. 

Reconstruction . One of the major problems snoountered by Soviet agriculture 
during the first five years following the war was that of reestablishing the cropping 
patten that had bean disrupted in the areas that had been occupied by the German 
iny. In the unoccupied but irrigated areas. Irrigation systems had been neglected 
end required restorative measures. Goals sere particularly hard to achieve in the 
first and second prewar years because of shortages of machinery, fertiliser, seed 
and other production requisites. Some farm buildings had be n destroyed but the 
restoration of buildings that had been neglected daring the war was a greater problem. 
Machinery had likewise dot riorated or had been destroyed and confiscated. In majy 
areas livestock numbers had been decimated and herds required re- stocking. Crop 
conditions were favorable in l?k7 with grain production reaching 90,2 percent of the 
planned goal for 1950. 

Machinery, la the initial period of reconstruction, the chief hlndorance 
to increases in production was the inadequacy of machinery and equipment. 
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toy 1951. 

fifth glve-laar P lan (1951-55) 

p^uff^ *. «U n-*« n. u • ^ ** — ** 

^ to raaoh th. Fourth PUn *>*. C-hFch — - 

industrial crops). He* ^ higher g oals aak ® the ^ ^ S ° A * 

^ ^ «» +h« vasts 19L6-50 have continued into the 

Hrny of the difficulties encountered in the y 

^ pF. P-rFoO. * X- of pr*or — X - - - «— - 
„ Ft. conatFtatoa - oF tho pro..* -For pro*— - — “ ”*>** 
, hla> FrfF.at. toot th. Haohlno-Traotor M. - - *— ‘ — ^ 
goals (in terns of standard plowing units worked) that the quality of their work 

has suffor&d greatly • 

Despite reports to the contrary, chemical fertilisers are little used on other 

- r.otton sugarbeets, and flax. The quantity of such 
than the industrial crops such as cotton, sug 

cr0DS is too small to influence materially 
fertilisers that is available for other crops is 

their yields or over-all production. 

j. - th. mdUo 12 * 0. ° t “* US* K "- Tw 

u gan.r.1, th. prolaotFon &U oF tb. plan For .grloolto. •“<*■* “ 1555 

«. .hoo Mr - — •» — * - W 

OjjFn. aartns MU. abort oF pt-nab F»«* ■ r * t " “ 1,51 

«* US,, Ft *11 b. UM For t» SorF.t Won to U»— * th. 

„t. oF tin lbist -li 2 per cant M .F «»»—*. «"• X— “ *“* ^ 

Poithar ® nor PS5a orporlonc. h» ahggttat »oh Inor..... «• poamtu U total 
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Susarbeets. The goals for sugar production are based on sugarbeet yields 

of 190 oentnera par hectare, f he average prewar yield in the 033ft was only 15k 

osatnera per he st ore, and in the postwar period (19U7-51) only 136 osatners par 

ho at are. 

Cation * 3y expending production into unirrigeted areas the acreage goals 
for cotton are attainable, but production goals are unrealistic based upon performance 
during the first two years of the plan sad the tendency for average yields to decline 
as new unirrigated lands are brought into production. 

Potatoes . The production of potatoes would have to increase by 1*2 percent 
osar 1952 production to reach the goal set up for 1955. Hera again the increase is 
expected to derive frees increased yields while acreage is expected to be increased 
only moderately. 

k* What factors are most likely to limit plan fulfillment! machinery, 
manpower. fartftUesr, or arable land ? 

Arable land, machinery, and fertiliser appear to be the factors that are 
most likely to Unit plan fulfillment. 

the Soviet Union with its emphasis on increasing production by raising 
yields is tacitly admitting that it is rapidly ^preaching the limits of its cultivated 
acreage. There remain no large areas of suitable land that can be put into economically 
profitable production. The drainage of swamps and the extension of Irrigation systems 
can increase the acreage that can be profitably cultivated by only a few hundred 
thousand hectares. Cultivated land in 1952 is estimated at 15k *765,000 hectares, or 
2.9 percent higher than the 153,1*00,000 hectares under cultivation in 191*0. It is 
apparent, therefore, that the prewar arable acreage has been restored to cultivation 
ami even exceeded. 
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With production Targely dependent upon higher yields, it is appropriate 

that the factors that might make them possible be examined. Machinery £«£ 2® haa 

little effect upon yields per unit of land. Its chief value is in the earing of 

labor that results from its use. If, however, an adequate amount of machinery Is 

available It is possible to improve the timeliness and efficiency of the various crop 

production operations vhich can result in better crop development and at the swe 

tias reduce harvesting losses. Up to this time adequate machinery and competent 

operators Have not bean available In sufficient numbers to bring <sfcout increases in 

yields or gross production. It is unlikely that such a state of mechanisation can 

be readied %gr the end of the plan period* 

While the application of chemical fertilisers can undoubtedly increase 
yields, there is little evidence that the available supply is great enough to extend 
its use beyond ths industrial crops. The increased use of fertiliser mgy result 
in the increased production of these crops, but the results sill have little effect 
on total agricultural production. 

Only major losses of manpower will affect plan fulfillment. For many years 
able-bodied men have been drafted for military end industrial service and agriculture 
has had to depend upon women, older men, and children for a large part of its labor 
force. As mechanization continues the labor force can be reduced still further,* 
manpower does not appear to be a factor that will limit production during the present 


Five-Xear Plan, 

Better varieties and strains of seed can Improve yields, but their development 
sad adoption takes place slowly — too slowly to affect major trends in production 


during a given five-year period* 
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Machinery . Agriculture machinery will always be in competition with industry 

and armaments for the materials from which it is made. Of the finished farm 

equipment, tractors and trucks are the chief items that can be requisitioned and 

used in industry or by the military establishment. Oaring World War II, Sassis’s 

tractor and truck park was depleted considerably by military requisitioning. Except 

for certain special-puipose tractors that would be ill- adapted to non-farm use, 

agriculture could be adversely affected by such requisitioning in the future, 

Manpower . Agriculture is in direct competition with the demands of industry 

and the military for rural manpower. Past experience has shown that the state gives 

industry and military a higher priority in the allocation of manpower than agriculture. 

By Western standards Soviet agriculture makes un-economio use of manpower. Greater 

mechanisation of farm work and more efficient use of labor can enable agriculture to 

maintain or increase production even though the demands of industry and the military 

further deplete the amount of labor available to agriculture. The adoption of greater 

mechanisation and mors efficient methods are slow processes, therefore, sudden shifts 

in manpower could result in short-run dislocations that could adversely affect 

production. 

Fertilizer. Agriculture's demands f or fertiliser (particularly nitrogenous 
fertiliser) would conflict with tbs munitions industry. Hitratee are a basic material 
in the manufacture of both nitroglycerine and such fertilisers as nitrate of soda. 
Expediency will govern the State's decisions relating to the production of fertiliser 
or the diversion of raw materials to the munitions industry. 

Arable land . There is little or no competition between agriculture and 
or th. rf.llt.ry tor orafalo lond. Vbil» lodMt^ noo® “* 

tb. dW, noodo trrfrfbg or.- »d proving gramdo, both ... *U1» .prodootl,. 
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or waste land to satisfy their reqiiremants. The mount of arable land used for 

these p^arposee wold be. negligible*. 

&, In the long ran, will food promotion be a serious limiting fac tor on the 

/ 

i 

ipgsrih of the Soviet aconoBsr? If so* when vlll this effect bo com^ , . appareiii? 

there is little possibility thst the Soviet Union can expand significantly 


its ©uliivs&ed acreage,, increase materially the yields of most of its crops, or 


enlarge substantially its herds md Clocks during the current fiw-yeAr plan period* 
fetal agricultural production h as not yet returned to prewar lewis* father than 


being a not gain, the achievement of the prewar level of production would have tha 

A 

ii\ 

affect of an absolute loss to the per capita a apply of most agricultural j products 

k ■ 

f\ \ 

in vi^sr of population increases that are taking place* ! \ \ 


X« their attests to keep gross agricultural production In link with the 


increased demands of an increasing population, a large military force, f»d for 

ik \ \ 

maintaining rasvrvts stocks, theSoviats have recently boen piecing greater stress on 

’;} r \ 

Increasin g the yields per unit of land slready under cultivation through the use of 

I \ 

i mpiwed strains of sued, groat or use of fertilisers and Improved technics.* Under 
their present economic system, tha Soviets can disregard uneconomic returns resulting 


trm low yields, and can extend the cultivation of any crop onto sub-marginal land* 


But, even a large expansion of mechanisation and a resort to dry faming on a greater 


scale than is now being practiced will not solve their problem in the long rim* If 


the population trend continues to rise, the combined factors limits on arable land 


resources and limits on yield increases — can be expected eventually to result in food 


shortages perhaps during the next generation that might force the Soviet Union to enter 


upon a long time program of importing essential food* 
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0w 


GommP*to 

(rstdt^r) 

Total Gradn 

Sugar (Raw Value) 
Cotton (Ito-g ixsmd) m 
Potatoes 


m «f to u* USSR tor Urn 

**»* cr ° psi 2 or «* *U«* Endtog to WSo *** 

JT ^ (la «dUi<» *rtrto tons) 



19W 

W.07 

23.13 

.22 

66.U2 

.70 

1 .& 

62.90 


19U7 


U7.26 

32.59 

.33. 

80.16 

3U5U 

1.77 

Tl.Sii 


19M 


1/5.28 
29.15 
.39 
7 1*. 82 

1.98 

2,25 

78.35 


19U9 


1*6.03 

28.21 

.39 

76,63 

2.00 

2.U6 

76.16 


1950 


19.26 

28.17 

.37 

77.90 

2.18 

3.20 

78.88 


HA 

HA 

HA 

38*22* 

2.80 

300 

76.00^"* 


f SSuTSST^ . c£? productl ® 

*» Souroet 0H3 Protest 51-51 (wj 

*** CIA Estimate , 

»«w Derived from amnomused acreage goato. 


have boon 


Rusted to barn, or gar-ered crop osttsetes. 


39a 

19® 

KUm 

IS® 

58.06 

&.29 

UAk ^ 

2802 

*9.91 

m 

*3? 

•37 

HA 

86.55 

s*a 

126.1/tf* 

2.09 

2.27 

5.60 

3,50 

3,20 

5.00*** 

70.72 

78.88 

112.1/0 
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VII. Construction. 

A. Policies, their changes and implications. 

1. General Statement, 

The Policies set forth for the building industry are unique and are 
reflected by the nature of the industry. To conform with planned economy and over- 
come such hindering factors as the increasing cost of construction, transportation 
problems and nation wide and localized shortages of primary construction materials, 
the Soviets have had to take drastic policy controlling measures. 

In a normal economy, changes in the building industry are gradual 
and may take several decades to become significant, iiurlng any economic crisis, 
however, the building industry is usually severely affected and a change in policy may 

be made in an extremely short period. 

The importance of the building industry in a national economy is often 
overlooked. In the USSR and its Satellites, approximately 60% of all investments 
are carried out by the building industry , It is evident, therefore, that any policy 
change affecting the building industry in turn affects a major portion of the 
econoay and vice versa. 

2. ta»a of the Fourth and Fifth Five Tear Plenfe, 

Both post war five year plans have contained specific policy controls 
for the building industry. The Fourth Five Year Flan established a program for 
construction — assembly work amounting to 153 billion rubbles out of a total 
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planned investment of 250 billion rubles. In addition, it decreed that the 
productivity of construction labor in 1950 t®sst exceed by LP ) . the prewar level 
and that during the plan period, the cost of construction suet be lowered by 

12% as compared to estimate prices of 1945. 

The Fifth Five Tear Plan provided for a more than doubled output 
of certain building materials and an increased output of related materials 
Indicating a planned expansion of the building industry itself. The plan further 
stated that the cost of construction would be lowered during the five year 
period by not less than 201. The time of construction was to be reduced in 
addition to improving the duality of construction work. 

On the basis of the foregoing plans, it is apparent that wide- 
spread concern over the Increasing cost of construction — which has been rising 
continually throughout the era of doviet planning — is not being alleviated 
at a rapid pace. This is borne out through the repeated arguments published in 
the Soviet building journals which continue to stress the theme of reducing 
building coats, and also emphasize the need to reduce building time and to 

prove the quality of buildings* 

These journals may be considered as official spokesmen in all 

probability of policy in this field and reflect the true picture of existing 

condition®. 

The need to reduce building costs has become acute. Many factors 
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have contributed to this situation, principally, the coats of mteriale and labor. 

High material costs have resulted from the extreme pressure to meat production 
demands, quality has been low in cement, bricks, tile and timber resulting in 
a high percentage of damaged and unusable products. Timber, a critical item, 
in 1951 had an average hauled distance of over 1,000 km. whereas in the early 
1930’s it was less than bPO km. There have been many indications that materials 
requirements have bean over-estimated to insure delivery of sufficient materials 
to the individual buildiers to complete their projects. 

Elaborate methods have been adapted by the Soviets to conserve 
their precious steel by cant rolling its fabrication into structural members, all 
requiring -much labor. As recently as January 1953, the ooviet press and radio 
have admitted to serious shortcomings in the organization of labor in the bullring 

industry# 

these factors, and others, have contributed to an increase in 

building costs In 1951 to 650/1 of the 1928 costa. 

3. Decrees and jrdinancea. 
a. Situation in 1950., 

iiany of the difficulties in construction have hinged on the cost, 
.horUg.., 1»u», nlW and tem.jx.ruti., auftafltw of »rUl» boiMlr* 
O.U.-UI. «ith jartinolar «phul. on frooWL tool. lb. Elution ». U.uine 
owooiaiT oorloo. dari « tto fo.tur om. roco, and in -ueut 1950, Tl» 
of Contraction of Hoary IntatrUl Snt.rprl... Uoond an Uj«>rtant. order controllinB 
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the use of steel in new heavy building The order pointed out that insufficient 

use is being made of lattice Kinder construction that excessive thickness of 

remitted: that sheet steel , ^ ** 

EHeet stTeVwi being used for flooring, work platforms, bridges, etc., wnere 

could be replaced with other types of rolled steel or other materials. The 
order established certain rules to be followed in the use of steel to building 
design including the following: <U J» »* construction of steel 

structures of buildings, steel sections oust replace sheet and Multipurpose 
steel and that structures should not be of a type that require an increese to 
the total consumption of nrteli it would, therefore, be necessary that steel 
frameworks be designed as lattice girder structures and that sheet steel must be 
reduced to a minimum thickness by efficient planning a*«i more precise methods of 
calculating structure^ (2) reinforced concrete should be used to place of steel 
in hoppers, floors and work platforms where ever possible, 
b. Situation in 1952,. 

That the situation has remained serious in the building 
industry is evidenced by the continued denunciations of the industry with its 
wasteful methods* 

In January 1952, by the direction of the State Committee of 
the Council of Ministers of the USSR in Charge of Construetion, "Specifications 
pertaining to the economic use of metals, cement, and lumber to construction" 
waE published to Stroitel’naya proayshlennoot ' . Compliance with these 
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specifications was made mandator:/ in the design and erection of ladings end 
structures. It to* claimed that many building organisations consumed in a wasteful 
manner, materials such as steel, cement and lumber that were in the shortest *wUr, 
although local low-cost building materials could have been utilised in place of 
these critical materials in many places without any ill effects an the >.,u<Jlty of 
the structure, Jfei overexpenctiture of materials was also caused by unnecessary 
superfluities in the design. Further, there were losses and spoilage of material* 

in transit as well as excessive waste at the building site. 

The specifications were lengtny and comprehensive . a 

few of the outstanding firsts dealing with steel, cement and timber are mentioned 
here. They were particularly strict with reference to the use of steel and in- 
eluded the following: 

(1) . Metal construction is to be used in those cases wily 

where no other material is satisiuctoxy. 

(2) Rivited framing, requiring a greater expenditure of steel 

than does welded framing, is permitted only in articular p^rta of tee structure. 

(3) Apar tmen t and public buildings up to 14 stories (inclusive) 
high are to be built without a steel frame, with brick bearing walls and reinforced 
concrete or orick colni&ns • 

There followed, at considerable length, a detailed descriptiejn 
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of the types of structures which could or could not ecaploy steel columns. 


beams and trusses with the alternatives that “were permitted* 


Specifications that dealt with cement, ruled on its 
storage , transportation and consumption including the following! 


(1) Cement shall be transported in containers or 


specially adapted trucks or railraod cars* 


( 2 )- The intermixing of different grades of ceaent is not 


penaitted since it leads to lowered efficiency* 


(3) To advoid spoilage, cement storage plants are to be 
located to dry places, and only In spaces especially designed for cement storage. 


In addition, there were limits to the mixing procedure and 


mixing proportions* 

Timber, boing ismonget the mate - isls considered critically 
in short supply', especially in southern areas, was assailed with equal vigor. 

Use re*- iuireiaent s include the following i 

(1) Deciduous lumber, when available, Mist be used for 

cert&ir truc-ural members in place of the coniierous variety • 

(2) Scaffolding, concrete forms, etc*, should be used 

repeatedly rather than discarded after one use* 

( 3 ) Laminated members should be used as should saw mill 
waste so that better grade of lumber my be conserved. 


v ; ' B 
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The foregoing rules are not all that were presented nor 
were these the only instances where restrictive specifications were set forth 
governing the building industry. There are many other articles, hundreds in 
fact, in official journals stressing the need for conservation of building mate rials • 
c* Current situation* 

A Pr&vda editorial of January 13, 1933, called n Build uickly. 
Solidly and Cheaply” droit ted to grave shortcomings in the field of building and 
pointed out that xmi industrial enterprises and housing were frequently delayed* 
These two groups constitute well over 60$ of all nm building in the USSR and the 
obvious conclusion Is that other groups are equally affected* The article further 
states that incorrect use of labor, waste of material, material shortages and high 
overheads all result in a high cost of building and contribute to the shortcomings 
of the industry* 

4* 8ew Materials and Local I^Yeloproentg . 
a* lim Materials * 

Building materials are fabricated from an unlimited number of 
basic ingredients* The USSR, in attempting to relieve the shortages of the primary 
materials, cement, lumber and steel, is carrying cm m extensive drive to develop 
new and inexpensive substitute products. A may IB, 1933 article in ... vda by 
P* Yudin, the IK1JR Minister of the Building Materials Industry, pointed out that 
the building materials industry is still not meeting the growing requirements 
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of the country, Sr. Yudin stated that, although, the Building Materials 
Industry is not responsible for the production of cither structural steel 
or building timber, it is responsible for toe distribution of these 
to the various building projects and fully understands the need for substitutes. 

The Soviet press has frequently reported on nmXf 
developed building materials, lost of these materials are still in an 
experimental state and are not yet being distributed for building. From 
the description of many of torn, ^noral distribution for countrywide use .ill 

not occur. 


b. focal Developments . 

The use of local products for building is also being 
.trourt. MOM snolwsical »arv»y» eorriod on In alvonoo of construct!, 
in ,h.ro toe. building project. «. plon»d. «nd, grw.i end Ure^o 


deposits suitable for use in 


construction are considered as essential pre- 


requisite® of the area 


immediately adjacent to a large construction project. 


5# i^par&tions ■ 

The value of materials extorted from the evict Satellities 
wdsr the guise of reparations and legitimate trade is incalculable. Pull 
retails are not available for estimating either vines or quantities of 
materials being nerved to the USSrl. 
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it has been firmly established that a large share of the production of cement 
and steel from the Eastern European countries is shipped farther east. As much 
as 60$ of the products of certain East German cement plants are sent to the USSR 
for reparations. Invariably a part of such a shipment is called substandard and 
does not count towards reducing the burden of reparations* but* * on the other hand* 

the Soviets retain the entire shipment. 

It is also known that an extremely large portion of the cement 
produced In Manchuria is shipped into the USSR for use in Far Eastern Siberia. 

F*oa Finland* the USSR lias recieved large quantities of pre- 
fabricated homes in the fora of reparations. 

Met only are the materials being taken but the means of producing 

them are of equal worth. The entire production effort of many plants in the 
European Satellities is being expended on the fabrication of cement kilns for 
the Soviet Union. 

&• Mife a Ug> Cppstjiwfeipn, 

For mrgr years, the Soviets have recognised the value of 
aeehaalKation in the building industry* Rising wages and increased demands for 
labor have created a requirement for replaomenfc of labor by machines so that 
actual building could keep pace with its scheduled production. Since most pro- 
jects are custom built, many aspects of building are difficult to mechanise* 

Several processes, however, are easily ssech&nt&ed and the soviet policy has been 
to stress these processes in its mechanization drive, namely* 

9 
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(1) Excavation work. 

(2) Pile driving. 

(3> Materials handling. 

a. Transporting. 

b. Hoisting 

c. ins ding and unloading. 

(4) concrete fixing 

Saceavation work is very easily adapted to mechanization and 
with the "Croat Construction Projects of Camamim" requiring the excavating of 
over 5 billion cubic asters of earth, the Soviet policy in this matter is easily 
understood. 

From the opinions presented in various building journals, it 
my be concluded that the principal obstacles preventing rapid Mechanisation are 
the quantities and qualities of equipment. As with new types of building materials, 
much publicity is given to the latest developments in the field of excavation 
machines but the equipment is slow in reaching the job sites. Complaints from aH 
points of the USSR point out the vast loss of mach ne hours from disabled equipment. 
The hlsm for this is cast in many directions but usually ends with the so called 
"inefficient organisation" of the building industry and the Inok of spare parte. 

Such novel machines as "The alking Excavator" and the "Earth 
Mole" receive much praise in the press but actually have only limited appreciation. 
A continuing drive toward mechanisation is needed since there is considerable room 
for improvement by the Soviet industry in this field. 
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7* Pro-fabrication and Modul ar Construction, 

Several postwar developments v*hlch the Soviets have publicised 

widely are mentioned here because of their effect on the building industry, 
a, Pre— fabrication » 

The Soviets have claimed great advancement in the pre- 
fabrication of houses, ire -fabricated houses have been disported from both Finland 
and the last Zone of Germany but little is known of the actual progress that the 
Soviets* themselves, have made. 

Much has been said of the pre-fabrication of large wall-panel b 
and floor sections for apartment and industrial buildings. This construction pro- 
cedure is used only in an area that is expanding and will continue to expand since 
an entire plant is retired to produce these sections. This does not appear to be 
a serious drawback as many Soviet areas are rapidly expanding, nevertheless, this 
process is still in its infancy and has not been attempted other than in several 

large cities. 

b. -tndular Construction. 

Factory production of large re inf oread-concrete beams, 
block, and col.™ s.oso to to adv.noiw r.pldl,. 1U« ~>£Ld f d'»*‘ olv '> to to. 
a.v.lop*nt of otondu-ditod dtam.lon., or too dotolop™*. of todotor con- 

struction. to «* of too proto roport. dolto* «lto to.to itoto, th. ..toiT. .1.. 

.olght of too pl~.. «. ^ “» 6 " I °” ta “ n 
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mxs h great successes in the building industry, The developaent of large, faetory- 
aade, reinf ©rced-concrete building blocks is an advancement but, as with other Soviet 
technical development, the extent of actual use is not known and is probably quite 
Halted. 

e, stateenovite Movement. 

The Stakanovite movement is mentioned here only because 
of its publicity rather than its importance . this movement is an attempt to stimlate 
hitter labor productivity through the pleasure of competition and awards. An 
e xtr e mely fast machine operator, bricklayer or other type of laborer may be highly 
praised and receive extensive notoriety but no mention is made of the number of 
assistants on hand or the hours of preparation for the speed trial. Only a highly 
tal e nt ed individual would be able to maintain a continued pace equal to the records 
set by the Stakanovites mid only a very small percentage of the Labor force takes 
part in this movement. The greatest benefit derived from the Stakanovite movement is 
its propaganda value. 

8* Eeoent Indications . 

*. Mee of Steel in 

From a content analysis of recent issues (the early months of 
1953 ) of So. let building journals; it was found that & noticeably increasing percentage 
of the met isles deal with the use of steel in building. This is directly opposed to 
the policy of suppressing the use of steel and increasing the development and the use 
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of substitute materials. No obvious conclusions of greater availability of steel 
can be drawn sir.ce no reports of sctwl increased use of structural steel are 
available. It Is a strong indication toward a change in policy, however, did deserves 

considerable mo re scrutiny. 

-This current trend of apparently pushing the use of steel in 

construction m, be directly ****** ««, the ~to» ««" •"**** 

about the poor quatlt, of constriction «*. «a «*• f*r •<-“» » r 

„d uastefulnoss in handlist «« «». It <*»t the .ppsront rc.crs^ o£ 

greater availability of steel but does indicate a 
policy in the conservation of steel does not indicate c/ policy of intent to obtain 

satisfactory construction. 

b. Pro-stressed Concrete. 

Recent articles in the building journals also show that 
espetaont. ar. being nod. i» — of pr-rtrcss.d conoroto. mi. i. * rclutl,.!, 
fi.14 i» building that is b-d-ely out of the owrh-ntol .tag. in »w oountrjr. 
tbc„ is little to indicate the ostont of boviot progreos in <* concrct. 

but in all probability > they aro getting full benefit Iron «*,»ri»nc. rooorctod in 

journals of western nations. 

In the past, it was man./ years before new developments in 
^tem countries received attention or cppUcation in the USB. Now, however, 
there is Utile, if any, delay in the Soviets grasping the benefits of western 

scientific and technical progress. 


.-■'s' lye's 
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B» Orgrolsation and Personality Chances 
1» General 

The organisation of the Soviet Construction Industry during the postwar 
period see:® to consist of a labyrinth of conflicting fields of endeavor, authority 
and responsibility. Apparently all government organisations were engaged in earn 
feta of construction activity. There appears to be a trend towards concentration of 
construction responsibility into a single organisation. In general the changing 
organisation pattern of the Construction Industry seems to be based on the economic 
requirements for certain fields of construction. 

2, Construction Ministries 

In January of 131+6 the Ministry of Construction of Heavy Industrial 
Enterprises, the Ministry of Construction of Fuel Enterpriser and the Ministry of 
Construction of Military and flaval Enterprises were formed,* In tins riddle of l$+7 
the Main Administration for the Construction of Machine Building Enterprices, and the 
Sain Administration for Construction of Oil and Gas Fntsrprieee were organised under 
the direct control of the Council of Sinister® of the USSR, ** 


Although the chief responsibility of these Ministries and Sain Adminis- 


trations ms construction activity of various types, they also produced building 


materials, *•* The Ministry of Construction of Heavy Industrial Enterprises performed 
construction fear the Ferrous and Kon Ferrous 'Jetallurglcal Industry and the Chemical 

* Actually these organ! stations were organised as Peoples Commissariats rather than 
Ministries, 


** Sh® Main Administration for Construction of the Oil and Gas Enterprises nm prob- 
ably broken off from the Ministry of Construction of Fuel Enterprises and attached 
directly to the Council of Ministers, 


*** Building Materials as used in this study* and as used by tbs Russians does not 
include ferrous metals, non- ferrous mrfcals, or lumber. 
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Industry* The ‘Ministry of Construction of Fuel iinfcerprisos carrxec. out- ©oi^tructxoa 
for the Goal Industry* The other ministry an<?. the Main A dn i w i s tr&tioiis ©airier out 
those fuBOtioBS #&oh are indicated by their respective titles# These junctions isere 
general and there me probably a considerable anount of overlapping* 

Jn addition to those Ministries and main AaalixisiratlonB there vere- a 


xasaber of other 'Main Adsiifilstrstions for construction itoich ncrc attached to non- 
construction Ministries* Such Main Ad^iisilstrations for Cons traction cmcxsted in the 
Ministries of Aviation, Electric Fewer Stations, Munitions, Construction and Eoad 
building IJashincry, Light Industry, Textile Industry, Coxnu: nic at ions , Transportation, 
Timber Industry, Food Indisbry, Fish. Industry, and "bat and Daily IrKvotry* In a- 3 -* 


tiltion Main Administrations for construction possibly existed in other iliiiisirie# 
such as Agriculture* There also existed a number of individual construction trusts 


which were attached to nonrconstruction Main Administrations* Then, to add to the 


confusion, trusts not even bearing the natae ^construction * 1 xn their titles in@vq 


carrying out a fairly large proportion of the construction effort* 

In December of 1?US the Ministry of Construction of Fuel Enterprises 
was abolished and. its functions transferred to the Iblnistry of Coal Industry* At the 
®mm time the Slain Administration for Construction of the Gas and Petroleum Industry, 
whioli had operated directly under the Council of Ministers, was ai-oXibhod anc its 
functions transferred to the Ministry of fetrdeuia uncus try* li there nad boon a clear 
cut 230 veraent tcriwrds establishment of a single construction mnistry at thxs uias» the 

functions of those organisations should have 'been transferred to one of the two remain- 
ing. construction ministries. The continuing etiphasis on the completion of reconstruction 

; is 
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isfiy have been the reason for this assignment of construction responsibility to the 
using ministries. 

In March of 191$ the Main Administration for Construction of Machine 
Building Enterprises and the Ministry of Construction of Military and Kaval Enterprises 
wre combined into the Ministry of Construction of Machine Building Enterprises. 

Since the functions of tljs two parent organisations wero soast&at similar, this cost* 
bination may have been designed to simplify tho organisation of the construction 
ii^istry, or it may havo been indicative of a change in emphasis on construction of 
facilities for production of Industrial coital goods rather thgn on facilities for 
production of military end items. 

If this move was a step towards simplification a step backwards was 
takes three months later in June of 19h9 with the establishment of the All-Union 
Ministry of City Construction. This Ministry, which supervised city planr.^ yy* 
constructed facilities such as water lines and street car lines for other organise* 
tions doing urban construction, was short-living and was abolished in March 1951. 

In Kay 1950 part of its functions were assumed by the newly established State Com- 
mittee of the Council of Ministers of the ISSB for Construction Affairs. 

By 1952 the principal agencies performing construction work were the 
Ministry of Construction of Heavy Industrial Enterprises, the Ministry of Construc- 
tion of Machine Building Enterprises, and the State Committee of the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR for Construction Affairs. The main admSnlstratloi® performing 
construction for the various nonrconstruction ministries may be assumed to have Con- 
fined their activities to their parent ministries. 
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In the reorganisation of 1,953 the two construction mms tries were 
\mrmd into m 411 union liLnistry of Construction but the State Comittec of the 
Council of Ministers of the tSSH for Construction Affairs was left unchanged* both 
of iiie parent organizations of fee new Ministry of Construction were organised on. 
the basils of territorial coverage by Subordinate 'Main A Ministrations* as? well as 
by other adro3.nistrat-:lons and trusts for specialised work* &>ch as excavation* steel 
erection and sanitary engineering# In addition, the Ministry of Construction of 
Heavy Industrial Fnterprieee had a number of trusts which were charged with the 


responsibility for construction of ferrous raetalliiryical plants* Since both of the 
■old construction ministries- were organised on a territorial assignment basis* it 
"®ould seem that my really effective nerroi' would also call for a larger of the 
territorial Main Aciminieir atione « -hether or not this merger of Main Aerdnietraiions 


has taken plane or whether it in even planned is not known# 


The disposition of the lain £ r.y&nis traiions of non-conct ruction rdaxLstrio© 
after the reorganisation of 1953 is not known* In the absence of any information to 


the contrary the following All-Union -Ministries are assumed to have Main. Ac&dnietr** 


tions for Construction? Coal Industry* Petroleum Industry* transport and. Heavy 

Machine Building* Electric Power Stations and M metrical Industry, Railways* Coe*- 

mnications* Merchant anti Elver Fleet, and defense Industry.* the remaining All- 

union Ministries also ^ay have Main Adrdnistratiom for Construction* * Certain of 

the Union-ftepublic Ministries ore as surged to have Main Administrations either at the* 

Union or ax the Ilepuilic level* i*hog o ye th e Ministries of Ag riculture a nd Ayricul- 
** It Is Mult that neither the ’.“nlstry cf Metallurgical Industry nor the Ministry of 
the Clinical I:vb.utry have Main Adrlnistrationt for Construction* These are the only 
.All-Union lilnistricu which are definitely felt to be without -lain Aitsdnistrationc for 
Construction* 
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tural Procurement, Light sand Food Industry, and Timber and P*p«r Industry. Th® 
position of the Ministry of Building Materials is not known. 

In spite of the profusion of Main Administrations and frusta engaged in 
construction activity, a fairly large share of the total construction output is being 
carried out by the newly created Ministry of Construction. During l$f? the three 
construction ministries and the two independent main administrations in existence 
at that tine carried out approximately 36$, by value, of all s onstruct ionrasecribly 
work. The Fourth Five Tear Plan called for these construction organisations to carry 
out 37$ of all construction-assembly work. The functions of the now Ministry of 
Construction are the easts as those of the a bove ministries less the functions of 
construction in the coal and oil and gas industries. It may be reasonably assumed 
that the new Ministry of Construction is accounting for approximately 30$ of all 
constructlon-aDBC9Jl)ly work. 

The Soviets customarily refer to two methods of performing construction- 
as saably work, the contractual method and the "economic* method. In 19l*0 72.2$ of 
l^ i construction-assembly work was performed by the contractual method. In 15U* 
this percentage was 1h$ of all conetruction-asseably work, Although the old con- 
struction ministries and the new Ministry of Construction are habitually referred 
to as the "contract construction organizations’ 1 it would appear that other organisa- 
tions are in the contract construction business in the Soviet Onion. It is probable 
that these organisations are the various Main Administrations and Trusts which are 
engaged primarily in construction activity, though they are subordinate to non- 
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construction organisations* It 1 b assumed that the proportion of construction- 
awBeaibiy work currently being performed by the "economic* method 1 b approximately 
20$ of the total* Coastruction-wseBfcly work during the period of I9I16 to 395 0 ante 
performed approximately as follows: 

Independent Conetruction Organisation* 37$ 

Construction Organisations subordinate to 

non-construction Ministries or Main A&inittratione lO~% 

Hon-Construction Organisations 201$ 

From 1951 to the present, the picture is approxiraately as follow i 

Ministry of Construction or its parent organisations 30$ 

Construction Organisations subordinate to non- 

construction Ministries or Main Administrations 50 *?, 

Hon Conetruction Organisations 20-$ 

Very little can be said about tho part the Ministry of Internal Affairs * 
plays in construction. An undetermined portion of its construction function w 
transferred in I9h& to the Ministries for Construction of Heavy Industrial Enterprises 
and for Conetruction of Military and Naval Enterprises then these ministries wre 
•stabliehed, Nothing is knows as to whether or not tho new Ministry of Construction 
established in 1953 has taken on any additional functions previously assigned to the 
Ministry of Internal Affaire. 

The local conetruction organizations on the republic level appear to have 

been consolidated under single local authorities, eone tlae aftdr the 1953 reorganization* 
* iaown also as the N.K.V.T). and M.V.B. 
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Positive information exists on the Taorhik and Georgian S.S.R.o, where new Ministries 
of Housing and Civil Construction sere organised. It is presumed that consolidations 
have either taken place or are planned in other Republics. 

This move should straighten out cone of the confusion in the housing 
construction cwpcnent. However, since approximately 8 QS of all housing is built 
by the various ministries, Main Adcdnistratior®, Trusts, etc., which are engaged 3a 
construction activity, a great deal of confusion still exist®. This state of confu- 
sion is being constantly criticised but nothing has been done to clear up the situation. 

The most ’Hkaiy reason for the confusion in the organisation of the con- 
struction industry in the USSR Is the constant, and sometimes acute, shortage of 
building materials, steel, timber and construction machinery. It is possible that 
each mi nis try or lessor organisation fenced a construction outfit to back up its claim 
to a share of building materials. If this contention is correct, the evolution of 
a single, all-powerful construction ministry night be delayed until there are enough 
supplies for the needs of all organisations. 

3 * Building Materials Industry 

The Minis try of Building Materials vote forasd in 1936 on a BniotHSepublic 
basis. It lias continued to operate on this basis ever since. Although it has never 
been merged with other ministries, or subdivided, it probably has undergone several 
internal changes. At present It is responsible for the production of all but an 
insignificant portion of the cement manufactured in the Soviet Onion. Cement produc- 
tion is established at the Onion level. Production of building materials such as 
brick, lino, alabaster, etc. are established generally at the Republic level. This 
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m prockciion of i&etal© or tlximr* although It produce © 02 : 3 © 
f^rieatad Iwsfear pcoduets, such as doors, window, He, All of the item produced 
■by this Ministry, with the single exception of cement, are apparently also procucod 
in considerable quantity by construction organisation* In addition, the vast talk 
of iwci-prooeECod natcrinln, such m Bam*, gravel# stone, etc, are v^oduced by the 
construction orgssil ;■ at ions ttansclv'es, rather than by the Ministry of BUild^r^ 
oeterials. 

At present there is a tendency to otko the Ministry of Building Materials 
responsible for the production of an increasing nunber of prefabricated it®*, 
as pre-fabrieated houses, large reinforced concrete panels, standard doors and 
nindei*, ate. It sees* that the tatitaate desire is to reduce, the construction 
organisations to aere assembly units. This, of course, would greatly increase the 
degree of centralised control in the construction industry, test, lead to a such sore 
otaplified orraniratioaal pattern. Exactly tan far the Soviets can go in this di- 
rection is .neertain. It would seen that the level of teeluwlony *131 eventually 
jiait the developraent of faetory-p^iduced pre-fabrieated conatruction, tat the lisiie 
of technological advancement are indeed dificult to estimate. 

The Ministry of Construction and' head Building Machinery, which was 
foraed in 1916 and absorbed into the Ministry of Transport and Heavy Machine Building 
in 1953, i* not discussed in this section, 
i*. Personalities 

then Conatruction Ministries wore established in l?li6 favel Aleksandrovich 
Tudla we nmsd as Minister of Construction of Heavy Industry Enterprises, and 

2.1 
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I mm Kharovich Ginsberg as Mnister of Constractloii for Military Maral 

Construction* Helthor the Minister of Construction o# Fuel idWnistration nor the 
Chiefs of the* two independent Main Ad:alnietratlons are known* The fate of the Chiefs 
of these- organisation, wh en they sere abeorbed into other organisations, la not know* 
In June of 2#*7 Miekolay Aleksandrovich Byga.y wan appointed Minister of 
Construction of Miliary and Sacral Enterprises, relieving Ginsberg* Qy g$y was 
advanced frm Deputy Minister, iMle Ginsberg was transferred to the position of 
Minister of Building MatertOs* # ^hen the Ministry of Construction of M&chim 
Building Enterprises was formed in X?l*9, Bygay became the new m i nis ter* 

In May of 193'0 a major shift of personnel occurred* Tudin replaced 
Ginsberg as Minister of Building Materials, David Iakovlevich Raiser was promoted 
from Deputy Minister of Construction of Heavy Industry Enterprises to Tudin 1 » former 
position of Minister, wbtt* Girmburg vanished without publicity In the reorgani- 
sation of 19$3 Pyfay ©oarged as Minister of Contraction with Raiser as his deimty, 
while Tudin continued on in his position as Minister of Building Materials# 

when the Ministry of City Construction was formed in 19h9 it was headed 
by a Konstantin ifiKhaylovick Sokolov, who was- formerly Minister of Contraction and 
Bead BuHding WvM:, nery, In January of 195$ Sokolov was denoted to Deputy Minister 
in the Ministry of City Construction, being replaced by one 0* M* Popov, who was 
apparently a Party man# In May of 193>0 Sokolov took over direction of the newly 


# Ginsberg replaced L&sar Koganavlch as Minister of Industrial Building Materials# 
Since Koganovich was a one-iiw minister of this Industry, it met have been considered 
a fairly tc$>ortaxtt post* Koganovich had replaced Leonid Antonovich Sosrin who had 
continued on as a Deputy Minister* Sosnin is apparently still a Deputy Minister# 

«# Ginsburg had boon active in the construction field since 1930* In 1930 he was a. 
member of the Presidium of the Sovanarcon# v;hcn the first construction comics ari at 
was formed in 1939, Ginsberg was appointed cossrdssar*- 
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formed State CoraKdttee of Council of Minis tere of the USSR for Construction Affairs, 
and i», presumably, still directing this committee. As was pointed out above, the 
Ministry of City Construction was abolished in 1?51. 

little can be made of this Jusfcla of psrsonslities* Centrally, it only 
aarves to compound the confuaion of organisations. It would seen that in the case 
of the Ministry of Building Materials Ginsberg was replaced by YUdin because of the 
failure of the fonaer to guarantee adequate supplies of building materials. Bits is 
inconsistent with the fact that in the year before he was replaced Ginsberg claimed 
that the output of building materials was Ill'S of plan* Another theory suggests 
that ludin was selected because he was a construction nan, and the building materials 
industry was planning a large investment program, However, Ginsberg had much more 
construction experience than did Yudin, In short, various economic and political 
factors would have to be carefully weighed before any meaningful hypotheses could be 
developed. This weighing would take more time than is currently available. 
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C, Trends in Invogtaant 

I, Qeneral 

A steafer of the ^viot union irvcstaicnt pattern shosas that the annual 
investeont carried out by the cons true tion-a s oenbly industry lias averaged (>3.1% 
of the annual gross inrestwafc. This is based cm actual and Panned inrostecnfcs 
during 1923-1951, The greatest deviation from the average for any given year has 
been 3.25? with the uper qaartll e being (fjM and the loner quantile being 61.15?. 

Although the total annual investments and the annual expenditure for 
canatrtettenrasseidxly lave been steadily rising t -.roughout die plan-ora, tne ratio 
between the two has remained relatively constant as diorai stems. 

The trend In emphasis in construction is revealed by daternining tho 
share of cmstruction-o ssectoly irwesteont allotted to the various fields of 
economic activity and raking a comparison of their ratios over a period of tins. 

Tte basic fields of construction effort are considered to be industrial., trans- 
portation and consiunica tion, agriculture, and construction n.e.c. 

2, Invostapnt Distribution 

A study of construction investaent shows that the field of industrial 
construc tion has increased greatly during the Soviet plan-era and that the others 
have decreased, .ith the exception of the mr years, this change ;ias - 5een ai a 
tmlfovn ansu&l r&to* 

‘Vithte tte field of industrial c onatriic tion ? several noticeable trend 
variations have occurred, particularly in the aniline building industry, the coal 
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the building materials industry, While the ever-all field of 
industrial construction increased from 50 percent of the total 

construction effort in the prewar period to approa&mtely 62$ in the postwar 
period, an increase of 2$% $ construction in the aforementioned individual Indus- 
trios imroasod by appexxdaaitely 5^ percent. 

In other fields, there, were particularly sharp rises in construction 
effort in the tosediate poster reconstruction period. This was particularly 
noticoaMe 1 b the coal industry, electric poser, railroads and housing, 

3# (kmnlxmicm 

With the continued stress on economic growth and the development and 
expansion of mm and prsviously undeveloped areas, the Soviet economy is still far 
frcsn rijaturity. For this reason, the Investment for construction should continue 
to rise, miciaining its position as a high percentage of over-all iarmstsnent. 

Gilding mtcrlals, which have always been in shaft simply a m have 
held back expected prot^sa in building, will probably continues to receive emphasis 
and e:^pansion. 

With new areas being opened t&>, tbs construction in raw isaterial ex- 
ploitation Industries arid basis, industries, coal, petroleum, ferrous Metallurgy, 
ete*j should receive continuing, or possibly even gr a ter, emphasis, 

®io indicated czs$>hasis on expansion of the machine building imiustiy- 
s&y be attributed to trio basic reasons, First, the construction of additional 
industrial plant space requires tools and xaachinexy for production, ■ Second, the 
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machine building industry is also considered as om of t he principal covering 
industries for defense production, 

Q. Malta? Constrtictloo Projects 

publicized major construction projects of Ccnmunisa can be divided 
ln&o three groups* the Volga Basin - Don raver Programs the South olsranian 

and the Turks® Canal Program. These rejects are large projects rMeh 
require large inputs of both materials and labor over a lengthj' period of tames 
ror, they represent only a sroll percentage of the -total coBtocttoa output 


hamv*®?* 


ovor tbs r. 


neriod of time that they are under construction. Thee® construction 


programs. 


•alien considered together, amount to loss than 10 percent of the yearly 


ou put in any year. 

The rote of expansion of the Soviet construction industry has been esti- 
sated at about a 10 - 15 percent increase in output per year. This increaoe in 
output in the year 1950 alone ®ou3d be sufficient to cover the "great constructl® 
promote of ocraimla#* 

It is extremely difficult to classify these programs according to type 
of output. All throe of these pro£?rams are designed as simultaneous torestsenfes 

* -m 

in the fields of transportation, irrigation, and electric power. T!® electric 
ptraer industry -All probably gain most fro® -a® programs, but this is by no means 
certain. 


*£sti 3 »tes of the slow of the projects in total construction output average about 
6 percent, based on 1950 otftput* 

*%rooa^nda could possibly be classed as a fourth field of investment since these 
precis aro featured publicity items for raising markers* morale and national yri.de. 
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These programs appear to be ?r«a. jor portions of the Soviet scheme of 
reg5,osial development, wfcl&h. mil probably require considerably more construction 
than the prap*ams which have been already aimoisiced, There is no Indication, 
lio?^ver # that this future oonstarastdoo output .pattern will differ greatly from 
past construction output patterns, 

Tli 0 project ache chiling is sh c&#rt below , All of thorn started on schedule 


but the progress made since the starting date, ami the chances of console ting them 
on t im e are not known, The Volga-Bon canal was opened, appro^ately on schedule; 
but it is altogether weMb that while the TsimlyansJtoaya Eta itself was coxspleted 
on time, all of the required generating equipment has not hmn installed. 


Projects 

Tear &«?wt 

Planned 

Cowlaiion Date 

?alga~Don Program 

Euityshev 2am 

1950 

1955 

Stalingrad tkm 

1951 

1956 

fsirdya.nslcaya Baa 

13*0 

1951 

* 

f ol4P*#on Canal 

igia? 

1951 

Turkmen Canal 

1951 

195? 

South Ukrainian Prolan 

Kai&ouka 

1951 

1956-57 


%lark mBmpor%a d to have begun prior to TO IX, but no announcement ms m3® 
until igfc^/ 

The status of completion of construction is not kaoumi at present, but. 


from the amount of publicity being given the various projects, it v&j be asstssed 
that process is probably close to schedule. 
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Since t -tea* projects are StosrLZy publicised to exploit their propaganda 
Talne # - difficulties in meting planned schedules are probably kept to a 
every effort being s&de to prevent delays or easpl&inie of ary type,. 
Beiiverlos of special materials and equipment for the ^orojeete receive special 
attention in the mws *d.th frequent ecramta that due dates are not only being 
wet f but frequently anticipated*. 
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